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Potes. 
NOTES ON PRESCOTT’s “ PHILIP 11.” 


The great boon conferred upon the literary 
world by Prescott, in his History of the Reign of 
Philip the Second, is more particularly gratifying to 
those interested in the history of the Netherlands, 
and still more to those who have studied the pro- 

ess of the Reformation. Under the influence 
of the latter impressions, the following trifling in- 
accuracies or exaggerations are gleaned from the 
mass of information with no unfriendly hand. 
That the author may be induced to blot these 
blemishes from his pages, is the only hope that 
prompts this effort to make the work more gene- 
rally acceptable, through a more faithful adhe- 
rence to reality. 

On the subject of Brussels Cathedral (vol. i. 

. 260.), the following extract from a private 
fetter is appended as a note : — 

“The setting sun was streaming through the rich- 
colored panes of the magnificent windows that ‘ rise from 
the floor’ to the ceiling of the Cathedral, ‘some hundred 
feet in height.’” 

The Chapel of the Holy and Miraculous Sacra- 
ment was built in 1537; the Chapel of Notre 
Dame de Déliverance in 1649. The windows in 
these chapels are the most elevated in the church, 
and may descend to within eight feet of the floor : 
to say that windows rise from the pavement, is an 
attempt to verify an anomaly in ecclesiastical 
architecture. 


two; and we are thus called upon to imagine a 
vaulting, beneath which the towers at the west 
end of the church, or those of York Cathedral, or 
of Westminster Abbey, might stand erect. Vault- 


ings are rarely elevated one hundred feet; York | 
does exceed this by a few feet ; Cologne probably | 


by more, but both fall far short of the height 
proposed. 

“ Queen Elizabeth” (vol. i. p. 459.). “ And the 
politic Queen assigned them (the reformers) also 
the ‘seaport’ of Norwich as a residence.” 
geographical error of the sixteenth century is 
pardonable, but the repetition of it in the nine- 
teenth is fur better avoided. The recent attempt 
by means of tug-boats to float a few sea-borne 
vessels to Norwich, is not sufficient to warrant 
the revival of an evident error. 

“Burning the churches” (vol. ii. p. 80.). This 
implies the destruction of the sacred edifices, 
which, if ever perpetrated, could only have been 
done to a limited extent. The tracery in the 
windows of the village churches is mostly de- 
stroyed throughout the country, but this mischief 
is chiefly perpetrated by modern iconoclasts, 


“ Some hundred feet in height.” | 
“ Some,” in the minimum, must have reference to 


This | 
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the Scheldt, the scene of the irruption under 
Thoulouse, many very ancient churches will be 
found, all like our own, of mixed styles of archi- 


| tecture, and bearing evidence either of violence or 
| decay ; but the great probability is, that no church 


will be found erected in the subsequent century 
to these disastrous wars. 

The church in the Port of Lillo is an exception, 
which has probably been erected as often as the 
place has been besieged. Eckeren, the nearest 
village to the encampment, possesses a remarkably 
fine example of ancient church architecture. 
Oerden has an early pile, with the exception of 
the east end. Austruwel itself has a modern nave 
attached to an ancient tower. 

“ Bridge over the Scheldt” (vol. ii. p. 81.). An 
order of the Prince of Orange to close the Ports 
of Antwerp continued : 

“Who had moreover caused a bridge across the Scheldt 
to be broken down, ‘to cut off’ all communications be- 
tween ‘ the City and the Camp of Thoulouse.’” 

The mighty achievement of joining land to land 
by engineering was in this locality reserved to 
some future but not distant period. The village 
of Austruwel, where the battle was fought, is on 
the “same bank” of the Scheldt as Antwerp; but 
there are small streams tributary to that river, 
and others supplying the fosses; over these it is 
very probable bridges were thrown, particularly 
the Laerche, on the banks of which was the chief 
conflict. 

Austruwel, speaking of this village (vol. ii. 
p. 81.), the Scheldt “ which washes the base of the 
‘high land’ occupied by the village.” This is a 
flagrant inaccuracy ; it is well-known to all tra- 
vellers that the river is far above the level of the 
land. The sentence is totally inapplicable to the 
amazing district which a rupture of the dykes 
might submerge in the brief space of a single 
night. Henry Daveney, 


MAJOR-GENERAL ROWLAND LANGHARNE. 


This gallant officer, who so skilfully defended 
Pembroke Castle during its memorable siege by 
Oliver Cromwell in 1648, was a scion of an an- 
cient family which for centuries resided in the 
county of Pembroke. He was the son of John 
Langharne, Esq., of St. Bride’s, by his wife Jenet, 
daughter of Sir Hugh Owen, Knt., of Orielton, co. 
of Pembroke. Rowland Langharne was appointed 
by the Parliament Major-General of the counties 
of Pembroke, Carmarthen, and Cardigan ; and, as 
I mentioned in a former article, was mainly in- 
strumental in compelling the king’s lieutenant, the 


| Earl of Carbery, to abandon the county of Pem- 


In | 


broke. For this, and other services, the Parlia- 
ment, on; March 4, 1645, settled the estate of 


rambling over the vast space on the right bank of Slebech, in Pembrokeshire, upon General Lang- 
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harne and his heirs; which grant was revoked on 
October 18, 1649, being the year after his gallant 
but unsuccessful defence of Pembroke on behalf 
of the king. By the last act, the estate was re- 
settled upon Col. Thomas Horton, and the officers 
and men of his brigade, as a reward for the vic- 
tory which they gained over the forces of General 
Langharne on May 8, 1648. In this engagement 
Langharne was wounded, and 3000 prisoners 
were taken. After the surrender of Pembroke 
Castle, General Langharne, Col. Poyer, and an- 
other, were given up to the tender mercies of the 
Parliament ; and although the Prince of Wales 
wrote to Fairfax on their behalf, threatening re- 
taliation in case of extreme measures being car- 
ried out against them, they were condemned to 
death in April, 1649, by a council of war; and 
Cromwell sent an order to them to draw lots to 
determine which of them should die. In two of 
these lots were written the words, “ Life given by 
God ;” the third was a blank. The prisoners not 
choosing to be the instruments of their own des- 
tiny, a child drew the lots; and the lot fell on 
Poyer to die, who was shot in Covent Garden, 
April 25, 1649. (Fenton's Pembrokeshire.) Gen. 
Langharne married Ann, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Button, Knt., a distinguished Arctic voyager, by 
whom he had issue a son and daughter. His 
randson, John Langharne, Esq., of Saint Bride’s, 
in the county of Pembroke, was married, Decem- 
ber 26, 1698, to Anne, daughter and heiress of 
Lewis Wogan, Esq., of Boulston, in the same 


county, and grand-daughter of Mrs, Katherine | 


Phillips, “the matchless Orinda.” ‘The line is now 
extinct. I have before me a commission granted 
by General Langharne to his nephew Vaughan 
Langharne of Pont-faen, in the county of Pem- 
broke, Esq., as cornet in a troop of horse. It is 
written on vellum, and sealed with the Langharne 
crest, a lion’s head, erased, or ; motto, “ Ostentare 
jugulum pro capite alterius.” Both seal and 
parchment are in excellent preservation. The 
commission is to this effect : — 


* Rowland Langharne, Esq'*, nominated and apointed 
Serjeant-Major Generall of y* fforces Raised, or to be 
Raised, win y® severall Counties of Pembrock, Car- 
marthen and Cardigan for y* Seruice of Kinge, Par- 
liament and Kingdome, 


“To Vaughan Langharne, Cornett. 


“ Whereas y® place of Cornt to y® troope of horse under 
y® comaunde of Capt® Thomas Evans, is at this time 
voide and att my dispose, These are therefore to recquire 
and Authorize you to make your Repaire to y® said 
Troope, and take y® same into your charge as Cornett for 
y*® Seruice of King, Parliam', and Kingdome; Willinge 
and Comaunding all inferior Officers and Souldiers of y* 
saide Troope to obey you as their Cornett for y* service 
above mencoed accordinge to this Comission giuen you. 
And you likewise to obey and ffollowe such orders and 
Direcions as you shall Receiue from myselfe or the supe- 
rior officers of y* Armie accordinge to y* Discipline of 
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———. 


| Warre. Giuen under my hande and seale this flirst daie 
of October, 1644. 
“ RowLanp LANGHARNE.” 


Joun Pavyin Paittirs, 
Haverfordwest. 





SWIFTIANA. 
Swift and Stella. — Happening to open Dr. 


Wilde's interesting volume, The Closing Years of 
Dean Swifts Life (1849), I lighted upon the pas- 
sage in which he hints that Stella was the daugh- 
ter of Sir William Temple, and Swift his son, 
consequently Stella's half-brother. This would 
| account, as Dr. Wilde remarks, for many hitherto 
inexplicable portions of Swift's conduct relative 
to both Stella and Vanessa. Why should Swift's 
mother have sent him to solicit the patronage of 
Temple? There was no relationship, though this 
has been asserted. And why should Temple have 
interested himself so warinly in the young and 
unprepossessing Swift? The circumstances are 
related by Wilde; but Sir Walter Scott seems to 
dispose of this theory by the statement that Swift's 
parents resided in Ireland from before 1665 until 
his birth in November, 1667, and that Temple 
was residing as ambassador, in Holland, from 
April, 1666, until January, 1668. We have also 
| Temple’s own statement (Essay upon the Advance- 
ment of Trade in Ireland), that he was absent 
from Ireland from 1663 to 1673. Is it certain 
that Temple did not pay a visit to his father and 
friends in Dublin in February, 1667? I see from 
Burke’s Peerage that he was created a baronet, 
and sworn of the Privy Council, January 31, 
1665 — meaning, I suppose, 1665-6. Writing at 
present in the country away from books, I cannot 
| decide the point, but it should be definitively set 
at rest, and hence I invoke the friendly aid of “ N. 
& Q.” Establish the same paternity for Swift and 
Stella (Temple’s gallantries are admitted), and the 
whole mystery of Swift's conduct vanishes — with- 
out it all is cold, heartless, and apparently in- 
scrutable, A. 





“ Gulliver,” as used by Swift: its Meaning 
2" S. iii. 229.)— The names of Gulliver and 
Gulliford are quite common in parts of Somerset, 
viz. about Kilmington, Stourton, and Brewham; 
and I have frequently seen them spelt both ways 
(I believe them originally to have been the same) 
on carts, and over the doors of public houses, in 
the latter instance once only. Many years ago I 
remember passing a cart in that neighbourhood, 
with the name Gulliver on it, and remarked to 
my father, with whom I was walking, that it was 
the same name as the hero of Swift's book : upon 
| which my father told me Swift had met with the 
| nawe precisely in the same manner ; that he was, 
‘ 
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when contemplating his intended work, much in 
want of a name, and that when out walking or 


riding one day, I know not where, a cart passed | 


him with “ Gulliver” on it, which he at once de- 
cided should be the name of his hero, as it was 
quite uncommon. For the same reason my fa- 
ther also informed me he chose Lemuel. I do not 
at all know my father’s authority for this little 
history, but I well remember his giving it me. 
Mr. Ritey’s suggestion as to the probable mean- 
ing of the word is certainly very ingenious; but 
from the name being an old one in the county 
mentioned (and it may be in others), I am inclined 
to believe Swift himself saw it during one of his 
journeys, and that he did not invent it. Hert. 





Swift, Portrait of (2™ S. ii. 21. 96. 158. 199. 
509.) —I do not observe that any of your corre- 
spondents have made reference to Swift’s Miscel- 
lanies (published by H. Curll, 1727, during his 
father's disgrace), “ with his effigies curiously en- 

aven by Mr. Vertue.” The work is advertised 
in a voluminous catalogue of Curll’s publications, 
appended to Memoirs of the late Bishop Atterbury, 
by Thomas Stackhouse, and published by Curll. 
It would be worth inquiry whether this “efligies” 
really was by Vertue, and whether it is not the 
earliest mentioned portrait of Swift. 

Henry T. Ruiter. 





WILKIE’s “ RENT DAY.” 


The principal group of figures in Wilkie’s 
“Rent Day,” is accurately explained in the letter- 
press description of his published works, 
the picture first appeared, I was told by an inti- 
mate friend of Wilkie what the painter intended 
to represent. 

It will be remembered that the most prominent 
figure is an old man, in a light-coloured great- 
coat, standing at the steward’s table. The key to 
the explanation is, that this old man is supposed 
to be completely deaf. He has paid his money, 
as he supposes correctly. But the steward, whose 
countenance expresses craft and rapacity, imagines 
there is some mistake. He grasps with one hand 
the bank notes, and is endeavouring to under- 
stand the explanation which a friend of the deaf 
man, leaning behind him, is attempting to give, 
with the help of money, spread upon the table, as 
counters. ‘This perplexity is shared by two men 
standing farther back ; one of them puzzling him- 
self by endeavouring to do the sum upon paper, 
and the other, not more successful, in reckoning 
the account on his fingers. 

Meanwhile, the deaf man, the occasion of all 
this difficulty, stands entirely unmoved, his coun- 
tenance expressing only stolid indifference. 

It is remarkable that in this picture, and in his 


When | 
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“ Blind Fiddler,” Wilkie should have concentrated 
so much interest about two men suffering under 
the infirmities of want of sight and hearing. 

In the “ Rent Day,” there is a triumph of art in 
the representation of a familiar and almost instan- 
taneous effect, in the man coughing in the centre 
of the picture. 

Did any painter ever represent a sneeze ? 

2 


Durham. 





THEOSOPHY. 


The word theosophy answers to the Hebrew 
Al-hakameh, or divine wisdom ; being immediately 
derived from the Greek Theos, god, and Sophia, 
wisdom*, divine understanding. We are aware 
that this wisdom of God is extolled in the Old and 
New Testaments in many texts, and pre-eminently 
in the Book of Ecclesiasticus in the Apocrypha. 
The word theosophy occurs in the writings of the 
Christian Fathers, especially in the writings of 
Dionysius the Areopagite, quoted by Stephenus in 
his Thesaurus. Dionysius defines theosophy to be 
“the divine or central apprehension of things ;" 
and says it is essentially connected with Chris- 
tianity f, as affording the means of its intellectual 
demonstration, and final universal establishment. 
He speaks of theosophers as regenerated souls, 
and accordingly inhabited by the Divine light. 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and other fathers also, 
extol theosophy under this name. In the Middle 
Ages, theosophy was the sublime study of 
the Schoolmen; was recommended by Scotus 
Erigene, and by the Mystics, as involving the 

urification of the soul, and, by consequence, the 

nowledge of the best means and instrumental 
media thereunto. Theosophy is, in fact, the fun- 
damental science of the religious philosophy of 
Buddhism, which, as most readers are aware, has 
become during the last few weeks, a topic of great 
interest in the columns of the daily journals. The 
theological difference between the religious philo- 
sophy of Buddhism}, and that of “ Evangelical 








* Theosophy, in conjunction with the sublime practice 
of animal magnetism, is what is understood by the “ di- 
vine art of Alchemy.” 

t+ Richard Greaves interprets theosophy, “ such a know- 
ledge of God as a believer enjoys, from the triple testi- 
mony of the Spirit, the Scriptures, and the Book of 
Nature.” 

t In reference to this subject, it may be further ob- 
served, that Buddhism may be considered as the Reformed 
Religion of the ancient corrupted and effete “ patriarchal 
Christianity,” Druidism or Brahmism of the East, de- 
scended to them in a direct line from Shem, the son of 
Noah; out of which “Covenant line,” Abram, who was 
now to be the head of the “ Covenant line” of the pro- 
mised “seed of the woman” to all people, branched out, 
and took with him both its theology and philosophy; 
which Moses afterwards acquired in the original schools 
of the same in Egypt. Whence, indeed, could the true 
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Christianity,” consists in the knowledge — which | 
we possess, and the Buddhists have not — of the | 
person and process of Jesus Christ, as the actual | 
Redeemer promised to Adam and Eve (and their 

posterity) on the Fall; and of that system of 

theology, which makes up the doctrine of Christ | 
and his Apostles, flowing entirely from the paternal 

relationship of Christ to men, and the efficacy of 

all the parts of his process to effectuate the entire | 
restoration of the human nature, to its original | 
glory, or perfect oneness of union with God, (v. | 
Introduction to Theosophy, book iv. pp. 407-412., 
&c.). To return.— About the period of the Re- 
formation, theosophy was generally adopted by 
the Rosicrusians as a name of their favourite 
science, they being also deeply versed in the clair- 
voyant and other initiations of animal magnetism, 
as well as by Paracelsus, Van Helmont, and others. 
Among the distinguished English theosophers 
were the students of Jacob Béhme’s writings 
when they first appeared in English, the members 
of the so-called Philadelphian Society, Francis 
Lee (who edited, among numerous recondite and 
practical religious works, a periodical called Theo- 
sophical Transactions), one R. Réach, and others. 
Nor must I omit to mention P. Poiret of Holland. 
But it was owing to the classic tag Jo of the 
matured and exalted mind of William Law, that 
theosophy became accessible and acceptable to the 
simple evangelical piety of England, being there- 
in purified from all mere empty mystic and al- 
chemie jargon, and so finally established in its true | 
character as the undoubted higher branch of the 
Christian mathematics. For practical purposes of 
common life, the first elements of arithmetic are 
indeed all that are essential; but are the sublime 
studies of the higher portions thereof, whereby to 
estimate the powers and forces of universal nature, 
therefore not to be pursued by such as have mas- 
tered the former, and feel themselves at liberty 
and qualified for such further researches; and is 
not in effect such science as essential to the refine- 
ment and true enjoyment of life, as the vulgar art 
of the simple combinations of numbers? In 1847 
was published an ingenious theosophical tract, 
entitled The Present, Past, and Future with regard | 
to the Creation; and in the year 1850, the second 

edition of the Spiritual Education, by J.P. Greaves, 

under the title of Theosophic Essays. A valuable 

work, entitled An Introduction to Theosophy*, was 

published in London in 1855, being the first of a 

proposed large series, to embrace the entire de- 

monstration and elucidation both of the philo- 





religion and philosophy of the entire East come, but from 
their patriarchal ancestors? 

* This author considers theosophy as the science of the 
“mystery of Christ” as expressed by St. Paul, or as by 
the sublime wisdom of the ancient philosophers, of Man, 
as the compendium of all things, of God, Nature and 
Creature, or the visible figure of all that ever has been, 
can be, or shall be, 





sophy and practice of Christian truth; which 
volume, it appears, was put forth as a kind of 
transition treatise from the popular theology into 
the higher sphere of recondite knowledge, em- 
bracing the nature and exalted application of the 
science of animal magnetism. In conclusion, 
between the years 1845 and 1855, Mr. Francis 
Barham published several Essays on theosophy as 
connected with initiations. The subject has since 
been noticed in the popular periodicals of the day, , 
In the Monthly Magazine, 1840, appeared some 
“Sketches of Theosophy,” in which the author 
speaks to this effect : — 

“Theosophy is not precisely the same as theology. \ 
No, it is rather the same as theologic, or divine philo- 
sophy, properly so called. It is the most inclusive, uni- 
versal, and generic term which we can apply to the deep 
learning comprehended in the initiations ot all ages and 
countries. As the central knowledge of things, it com- 
prehends within the ample sphere of its clairvoyant con- 
templation, Magic and Magnetism, Alchemy, Theurgy, 
Oracleism, Cabalism, Mythology, Astrology, Freema- 
sonry, Rosicrusianism, Hieroglyphics, and a variety of 
other corrupted branches and doctrines of fundamental 
science. Brucker, in his History of Philosophy, very 
justly observes that many traces of the spirit of theosophy 
may be found in the whole history of philosophy.” 

ALIsT. 





Minor Notes. 


Inscriptions in Old Books. — It would form an 
interesting series, and in many instances contri- 
bute valuable information, in all the departments 
of biography, genealogy, and bibliography, if the 
correspondents of “N. & Q.,” possessors of old 
books, would send copies of the inscriptions made 
in them by their early owners. The following 
oceur in a copy now before me of the Thesaurus 
Lingue Romane et Britannica, by Thomas Cooper: 
impressum Londini, 1573, folio. On the dedica- 
tion page, “Gedeon Cam huius libri possessor.” 
At the foot of the dedication : — 

“ Gedeo Cam. huius libri possessor, bought at London 
by Robert Edynhton (?), S* William Kingsmel’s man, 
for the said Gedeon Cam, and paid for the same prec’ 
xxv*.” 

This was probably the price of the volume at, 
or soon after, the time of its publication. 

If I find my suggestion approved and adopted 
by other correspondents, I engage myself to keep 
its performance in mind. J.G.N. 


Wafer-Bread.— The use of wafer-bread was 
retained long after the Reformation; Bishop 
Cosins says, in reference to the Rubric touching 
the quality of the bread for the Holy Commu- 
nion, — 

“It is questioned here whether by virtue of this order 
any church may be restrained from the custom of using 
wafers at the Sacrament, as in Westminster and many 
other places they have always been wont to do.” 


Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 
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Fly-leaf Scribblings. — On a MS. by an English 
scribe, fifteenth century : | 
“ Jesus that made bothe sea and lande 
Sende me grace to amend my hande.” 
Giving the reason for our finding so much scrib- 
bling on the old books; the margins were, in fact, 
the copybooks of the rising generation, paper and 
yellumjbeing scarce. 
“ William Holker is my name, 
I pray God sende me a good fame. Amen.” 


“Ut pelicanus fit matris sanguine sanus, 

Sic genus humanum fit Xpi sanguine sanum.” 
“Sunt secuta Deo tria soli cognita summo, 
Mens, et mors hominis, judiciique dies.” 

“Hii sunt articuli, quod sit Deus ternus et unus, 
Xps homo factus, natus, passusque, sepultus, 
Descendens, surgens, scandens, judexque futurus.” 


In a beautiful Psalter in the Museum (Arun- 
del) : 

“I beshrewe the false fox that made many false mar- 
tyrs and did steale this goose [viz. the book] without | 
leave, that he neither bred nor yet paid for.” 


J.C. J. 


Inscription in a Register of Baptisms. —On the 
cover of A Booke of Register for Christenings 
made the viii daie of Aprill Anno Dom. 1607, are 
the following lines. They may interest some of | 
the readers of “N. & Q.” : — 


“ Lo heare thou maiest with mortall cie beholde 

Thy name recorded by a mortall righte; 
sut if thou canste looke but spiritualie 

Unto that God which giues such heaunly sighte, 
Thou maiest beholde w™ comfort to thy Soule 
Thy name recorded in the heauenly Roule ; 
And therefore praie the Register of heauen 
To write thy name within the booke of Life. 
And also praie thy sinns maie be forgiuen, 
And that thou maiest flee all sinn and strife, 
That when thy mortall bodie shall haue ende, 
Thy soule maie to the Imortal Lord assende.” 


There is a name affixed, but being written with 
a paler ink, I cannot decipher it. The date in the 
corner is 1609. 

The register books of this parish are most of 
them in excellent preservation, and some of very 
early date. Wa. Francis TREGARTHEN. 

The Abbey, Tewkesbury. 


Lord Nelson and Jack Riégr the Loblolly Boy.— 


“Jack was what they call loblolly boy on board the 
‘Victory.’ It was his duty to do anything and every- 
thing that was required —from sweeping and washing 
the deck, and saying ‘Amen’ to the chaplain, down to 
cleaning the guns, and helping the doctor to make pills 
and plasters, and mix medicines. Four days before the 
battle that was so glorious to England, but so fatal to its 
greatest hero, Jack was ordered by the doctor to fetch a 
bottle that was standing in a particular place. Jack ran 
off, post haste, to the spot, where he found what appeared 
to be an empty bottle. Curiosity was uppermost ; ‘ What,’ 
thought Jack, ‘can there be about this empty bottle?’ 
He examined it carefully, but couldn’t comprehend the | 
mystery, so he thought that he would call in the aid of a | 
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candle, to throw light on the subject. The bottle con- 
tained ether, and the result of the examination was that 
the vapour ignited, and the flames extended to some of 


| the sails, and also to a part of the ship. There was a 


general confusion — running with buckets and what not 
—and, to make matters worse, the fire was rapidly ex- 
tending to the powder magazine. During the hubbub, 
Lord Nelson was in the chief cabin writing dispatches. 
His lordship heard the noise—he couldn't do otherwise — 
and so, in a loud voice, he called out, ‘What's all that 
d—d noise about?’ The boatswain answered, * My Lord, 
the loblolly boy’s set fire to an empty bottle, and it’s set 


| fire to the ship.’ ‘Oh!’ said Nelson, ‘that’s all, is it? I 


thought the enemy had boarded us and taken us all pri- 
soners— you and loblolly must put it out, and take care 
we're not blown up! but pray make as little noise about 
it as you can, or I can’t go on with my dispatches,’ and 
with these words Nelson went to his desk, and continued 
his writing with the greatest coolness.” — Dixon’s Stories 
of the Craven Dales. 

This anecdote is érue, and Captain Carslake of 
Sidmouth permits me to use his name in corro- 
boration. He was an oflicer of “ The Victory” at 
the time, and heard Nelson use the above words. 


J. H, D. 





Queries. 
ARCHBISHOP LAUD’S WORKS, 


The Eprror of Archbishop Laud’s Works in 
the Anglo-Catholic library is preparing an addi- 
tional volume for the press. It will contain a 
large amount of matter hitherto unpublished, 
consisting, besides other documents, of speeches 
prepared for King Charles and the Duke of 
Buckingham, still preserved in the State Paper 
Office, in Laud’s handwriting; and 140 letters, 
chiefly from the same quarter, addressed by 
Laud to King Charles, the Queen of Bohemia, 
the Prince, her son, Sir Thomas Rowe, Sir John 
Lambe, Lord Conway, the Secretary of State, and 
his son, Abp. Ussher, and other persons. 

The editor will gladly receive any information 
respecting such letters or papers of the Abp. as 
may be remaining in private hands, or in any 
public institutions, except the Bodleian Library, 
the British Museum, Lambeth Library, and the 
State Paper Office, in which repositories a careful 
search has already been made. 

Communications will be kindly received and 
forwarded to him by the Editor of * N. & Q.” 





Minor Queries. 


Christopher Smart's Lilliputian Magazine. — 
The query of a late correspondent respecting 
Smart's Song of David has reminded me of an in- 
quiry I am desirous of making, namely, Where 
can I see acopy of The Lilliputian Magazine which 
Smart edited? I know the work is of extreme 
rarity, for the late Mr. Thomas Rodd, who men- 
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tioned it to me, told me that the only copy he had 
ever seen was a German reprint of it. 

How uncertain is the fate of periodicals! How 
difficult to meet with are copies of the older ones! 
Here is a magazine which was thought worthy of 
being reprinted in Germany; and yet one of our 
best English bibliographers and most intelligent 
and extensive dealers in old books, declares that his 
only knowledge of it was gathered from such Ger- 
man reprint. Wititam J. Taoms. 


Whitgift's Answer to Cartwright.—It is gene- 
rally asserted that Abp. Whitgift disclaimed for 
Episcopacy any claim to a divine authority ; but 
Sir Francis Knollys writing on this subject to the 
Lord Treasurer (1592), says : — 

“Tf this were true, then it were requisite and necessary 
that the Lord Abp. of Canterbury should recant his say- 
ing in his book of the great volume against Cartwright, 
where he said in plain words, by the name of Dt Whit- 

ift, that ‘the superiority of Bishops was by God’s own 
institution.’ ” 

Can any of your contributors—an easier reader 
of “ black letter” —give me a precise reference to 
the passage “of the great volume” alluded to by 
Mr. Treasurer ? M. W. J. A. 


Shakspeare’s Sonnets, §c. — May I trouble you 
with a question which I asked about two months 
since, but which I dare say in the mass of your 
correspondence has been accidentally overlooked ? 
To whom is the sonnet commencing, 


“Tf music and sweet poetry agree,” 


ascribed? as I see it is omitted in all the recent 
editions of The Passionate Pilgrim, although M. 
Francois Hugo gives it a place in his late volume 
of Shakspeare's Sonnets. 

Can you also inform me how many editions of 
Shakspeare’s Sonnets were originally published, 
with their respective booksellers’ names ? 

Ienoro. 


“ Every-Day Characters.” — Who is the author 
of Every-Day Characters, a Satirical Comedy, in 
five acts, 8vo., 1805-6 ? o 4 


Outbreak at Boston in 1770.—Can any of your 
correspondents in England or America explain 
the allusions in the following extract from a letter 
written on August 29,1770? The sinking of the 
tea in Boston Harbour did not take place till 
more than three years after this. 


“ For a protection almost miraculous, afforded to our 
dear Connections at Boston in hour of the greatest dan- 
ger we have great reason to pay the most grateful ac- 

nowledgments. How are poor Capt. Preston’s friends ? 
How my heart bleeds for them! But I hope yet he will 
be delivered from the Hands of his merciless Enemies. Mr 
H[ulton] and family, your dear Brother, with the rest of 
the Government’s Servants, were all got safe to Castle 
William, on the Island which was their Asylum before, on 
the 1* July last, and were well; but I should not think 
them safe anywhere, but for a trust in that power and 
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goodness which has defended them from the attempts of 
those that came with a design to destroy them.” 


Henry Hulton, Esq., Commissioner of Customs 
in New England, was nephew to the writer of the 
letter ; and her son held a subordinate situation in 
his department. The sources of her information 
were, therefore, of the best description. Mr. 
Hulton had married a Miss Preston; and the 
Capt. Preston who is mentioned was probably a 
relative of hers. It appears from the letter that 
the party had taken refuge on the Castle Island 
on a former occasion as well as on this. 

E. H. D. D. 


Emblem of the Lamb and Cross. —I see in a 
recent Number of “ N. & Q.” reference to a work 
on the subject of the emblems of saints. It reminds 
me of a singular circumstance which I noticed 
when in Egypt last winter. I was very much 
surprised to see sculptured on one of the old 
temples (I think at Thebes) the emblem of St. 
John, viz.a lamb bearing a cross. Query, Did 
the Christians borrow it from the Egyptians? 
The Christian cross was very common, and is to 
be found on many of the temples; I believe it 
was the emblem of life. All these temples date 
many centuries before the Christian era. R.G. 

Glasgow. 


Prideaux, Bishop of Worcester. —In my re- 
searches respecting the bishops of the Church of 
England who were natives of Devonshire and 
Cornwall, I find it stated in Prince’s Worthies of 
Devon that John Prideaux, Bishop of Worcester, 
married for his first wife the daughter of Dr. 
Taylor, the martyr of Queen Mary's days. Should 
it not be granddaughter? I should also be glad 
of further information respecting his parents than 
that given in Prince; also if there are any de- 
scendants of his daughters now living, as they 
both married, but whether they had any children 
I have been unable to learn. 

Were either of his sons married and had chil- 
dren ? Aw Eccusgsiastic. 


Templar Lands.— Some time ago I saw an 
auctioneer’s advertisement offering for sale a pro- 
perty near Hitchin, in Hertfordshire, one of the 
recommendations of gvhich he stated to be, that 
“the lands being what are termed Templar lands 
have the peculiar advantages of being tithe-free 
when occupied by a resident owner.” 

It is not uncommon that lands should be tithe- 
free, and I can readily conceive that the lands of 
the Templars should enjoy that exemption; but I 
cannot understand why it should be limited to an 
occupier who is also the resident owner. This 
surely is not the ordinary condition of tithe-free 
estates. I would therefore ask your correspond- 
ents, conversant in such matters, first, whether 
the ‘emplar lands are generally held under that 
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culiar tenure? And next, whether they know 
of any other tithe-free estates similarly circum- 
stanced ? Or lastly, whether the auctioneer’s re- 
presentation is not mistaken in limiting the 
exemption from the tithes to an occupier who is 
also owner of the lands ? 

Iam not aware that the subject is noticed in 
Mr. Larking’s Knights Hospitallers in England, 
lately published by the Camden Society, or in the 
historical introduction to the work by the late 
J. M. Kemble, Esq. S. I, W. 


Edmund Ironside: the Place of his Death. — 
There are three accounts of the death of Edmund 
Ironside, by the agency of Edric Streona. One 
statement is, that he was killed at London, another 
at Oxford, and a third at Brentford in Middlesex. 
I believe that Henry of Huntingdon gives the 
last named place. Is there any other authority 
for the assertion ? or is it not very possible that 
Brenteforde may have been a misreading of the 
MSS. for Oxeneforde ? Henry T. River. 


Passage from Bishop Berkeley. — Bishop Ber- 
keley says : 

“The continual decrease of fluids, the sinking of hills, 
and the diminution of planetary motions, afford so many 
natural proofs which show this world had a beginning.” 
— Minute Philosopher, Dialogue v1. s. 23. 

What does this mean? Does it refer to some 
theory now exploded ? 

With regard to the supposed diminution of 
planetary motions, I am aware of the hypothesis 
of an ethereal resisting medium pervading space ; 
but that of course cannot be alluded to, for it is 
an inference drawn from comparatively recent 
observations. J. W. Putuirs. 

Haverfordwest. 


America and Caricatures. — The Americans do 
not enjoy caricatures: they cannot relish their 
point, or enter into their spirit. No publication 
like the English Punch, or started with a view of 
rivalling it, has succeeded! And yet they show 
considerable humour at times, and give evidence 
of much originality. ‘The holding up their public 
men to ridicule, as is done in Punch, would not 
be tolerated in New York or Washington. 

It is a national singularity. Is this aversion 
from satires of this character a matter of idiosyn- 
cracy with republics, or is it first shown by 
America ? C. Roperts. 

New York, April 24, 1857. 


The Winter Family. —Information is desired 
respecting the Winters, a Warwickshire family 
concerned in the Gunpowder Plot. Where are 
they settled ? R. E. Rann. 


Ministers’ Annuity Tax.—I observe, from the 
newspapers, that Mr. Black, one of the respected 





members for this city, in his place in Parliament 
when referring to the ministers’ money in Ireland’ 
stated, that in no other part of the United King- 
dom, except in Edinburgh and Montrose (in each 
of which towns there is an annuity tax, as it is 
called), was any similar tax known. Lord Pal- 
merston is reported to have said in reply, that the 
ministers’ money in Ireland, and the annuity tax 
in Edinburgh, stood on a perfectly different foot- 
ing; and I apprehend Mr. Black was misinformed 
when he stated that no similar tax to that in 
Edinburgh, for the support of the clergy, existed 
anywhere else, except in Montrose, in any part of 
Great Britain. <A similar tax of 2s. 9d. in the 
pound upon all houses and other buildings has 
existed in the city of London (and now exists) 
since the reign of Henry VIII. And I observe, 
from a pamphlet of Dean Prideaux, published at 
London in 1707, entitled Vindication of King 
Charles's Award of 2s. in the Pound out of the 
Rents of the Houses in Norwich, for the Support 
of the Clergy, that a similar tax existed in that 
city. Now I wish to know whether such tax still 
exists in Norwich, and whether any of your cor- 
respondents can inform me whether a similar tax 
exists in any other town of England or Wales? In 
Edinburgh the annuity tax is six per cent. on the 
rental. S. M. 
Edinburgh. 


Gallon of Bread. —Is this measure for bread 
common throughout England? It prevails in 
Wiltshire, but I do not remember to have heard 


| it used elsewhere. A. A. D 


Kirkham Families. — Information is desired re- 
specting the Kirkham families of Yorkshire and of 
Lancashire, their arms, and if any earlier memento 
of them is extant than the inscription in Howden 
Church to the memory of Kirkham, Bishop of 
Durham, who died August 4, 1260. To what 
branch did this personage belong, and is any his- 
tory of them to be found? A. K. M. 


Charles IT.’s Knights and Baronets. — Where 
can I find a list, with some account, of the naval 
and military officers upon whom the honour of 
knighthood, or a baronetcy, was conferred b 
King Charles II. ? Mercator, AB. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


“ Life of Moliére.” — Wanted the titles of any 
editions of the Life of Moliére that may have been 
published, either in French or English. H.I. M. 


[A Life of Molitre will be found prefixed to the follow- 
ing French editions of his Works: 6 vols. 4to., Paris, 
1734, par M. de la Serre; 7 vols. 12mo., Londres, 1784, 
par Voltaire; 8 vols. 12mo., Paris, 1799, par Voltaire; 
6 vols, 8vo., Paris, 1813; 2 vols. imp. 8vo., Paris, par M. 
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Sainte Beuve; 3 vols. imp. 12mo., Paris, 1852, par C. Lou- 
andre. See also Histoire de'sa Vie et de ses Ouvrages, par 
Taschereau, 8vo. Paris, 1828; Notice sur la Vie et les 
Ouvrages, Paris, 12mo., 1844; Select Comedies, with a life 
in French and English, 8 vols. 12mo., Lond., 1732-52. 
His Works, French and English, with life by M. de la 
Serre, 10 vols. 12mo., 1755. ] 


Mary Tofts, the Rabbit Woman. — What was 
the character of the rabbit-imposture by which 
Miss Tofts deluded Whiston and St. André in 
1726? Where may I find the fullest narrative ? 

QuINTIN. 

[A complete list of the works, tracts, squibs, plates, and 
plays, connected with this curious imposture of rabbit- 
breeding by the heroine of Godalming in Surrey, would 
fill about two pages of our work. Some collector at the 
time has filled a thick octavo volume of these fugitive 
tracts and plates, which is now in the British Museum, 
press mark 1178, h.4. But for more accessible works 
consult Mackay’s Memoirs of Popular Delusions, 8vo., 
1841; The English Roque, or the Life of Jeremy Sharpe, 
vol. iii, 1776; Hogarth’s Works, by Nichols and Steevens, 
vol. ii. pp. 49—60; and Reliquie Hearniana, ii, 614.] 


Tisdale's Press. —Can you furnish me with a 
copy of the title-page and date of a 12mo. black- 
letter book, and its probable value and scarcity ? 
It is somewhat of a concordance : the first chapter 
is “Of Miracles showed by the Divine Power of 
God ;” next, “Of Goddes Prouidence and Se- 
creat Iudgementes ;” then, “ Of the Benignitie of 
God to hys Seruauntes ;” in all, there are 134 
chapters. The imprint at the end of the work is 
as follows: “Imprinted at London by Jhon Tis- 
dale, dwelling in Knyght Riders Streat,—* Cum 

*. . * . . ‘ ,” ‘Ty 
priuilegio ad imprimendum Solum. T. B. 

[This work is entitled The Ensamples of Vertue and 
Vice, gathe red oute of holye Scripture. By Nicolas Hanape, 
patriarch of Jerusalem. Very necessarye for all Christen 
men and women to loke upon. | And Englyshed by 
Thomas Paynell. Anno 1561.” Then follows the Epistle 
Dedicatory: “To the moste noble, most excellent, and 
mooste vertuous Lady Elizabeth, Quene of Englande, 
Fraunce, and Irelande, defender of the faith, &c. Thomas 
Paynell wisheth all felicity:” and “An Exhortation to 
the study of holy scripture.” See Ames’s 7'ypog. Antiq., 
by Herbert, ii. 767. Lowndes states that it sold for 12s, 
at Inglis’s sale. } 


Rev. W. Adams.— Where can I find an account 
of the Rev. W. Adams, M.A., author of The Old 
Man's Home, The Shadow of the Cross (1842), 
and other Sacred Allegories ? Rovi110ws. 

Norwich. 

[A Memoir of this accomplished author is prefixed to 
the collected edition of his Sacred Allegories, London, 
1849; but the most interesting sketch of him, accom- 
panied with a portrait, will be found in Bonchurch, Isle of 
Wight, 8vo., 1849. Mr. Adams died on January 17, 1848, 
at the age of thirty-three, and reposes in the churchyard 
he has so beautifully described in The Old Man’s Home. 
See also “ N. & Q.,” 1* §. iii. 185, 140. 249. ] 

“ Pennynged.”—A paragraph has gone the 
rounds of the High Church papers, in which a 
certain letter is said to have been written by the 








— 


bishop, by whom the twenty-eighth article was 
“pennynged.” This strange word is placed be- 
tween inverted commas, as if it were a quotation ; 
but is it really so? Is it not an absurd blunder 
of the writer of the paragraph? The bishop 
speaks of the twenty-eighth article as being of his 
“pennynge ;” but the past participle correspond. 
ing to this gerund would be “ penned,” not “ pen. 
nynged.” E. H. D. D, 


[The blunder is that of the newspapers. The original 
letter, in the State Paper Office, has no heading; but ig 
endorsed on the back, *‘ From Geste, Bishop of Rochester, 
to Sir Willm Cecill, Knight, Principall Secretaire to ye 
Queens Matic.” We believe the discovery of this re- 
markable letter was owing to the publication of Mr, 
Lemon's Calendar of State Papers, noticed in our present 
volume, p. 80.; and is only one of many similar cases, 
We look forward with great anxiety to the other Calen- 
dars, some of which, we hear, are rapidly approaching 
completion, ] 


German Periodicals. —Is any periodical similar 
to “N. & Q.,” or the Gentleman's Magazine, pub- 
lished in Germany? If so, what is the price, &c.? 

Rovittvs, 

(There is no work published in Germany similar to 
“N. & Q.” There are periodicals published in Germany 
and Switzerland termed Juhrbiicher, such as those of 
Sinsheim, Grand Duchy of Baden, which treat of me- 
dixval and earlier Antiquities in a learned but unpopular 
form; but do not embrace the general scope of subjects 
comprehended in the Gentleman’s Magazine. ‘The titles 
and prices of these German periodicals will be found in 
the Catalogues of Books which are published from time 
to time at Leipzig, and by the principal German pub- 
lishers. A new German periodical will shortly appear, 
similar in its literary character to the London Atheneum.] 





Replies. 
“GoD SAVE THE KING.” 
(2™ §S. iii, 137. 412.) 

The reasons why I protested against the as- 
sertion that “no doubt can exist” of Dr: John 
Bull's having been the composer of “ God save the 
King,” are as follows. In the first place I am of 
opinion that the manuscript of Dr. Bull’s compo- 
sitions has been tampered with, and the resem- 
blance of the “ayre” to the national anthem 
thereby so increased, that, whereas now essentially 
the same (although not the exact notes), I think 
it very questionable whether the similarity would 
have been half so striking, or indeed more so than 
to several other airs, in its original state. When 
Mr. Clark played it over to me, with the book 
before him, I thought it really to be the original 
of the national anthem; but, on examining the 
manuscript, the sharps appeared to be in ink of a 
very much darker colour, and I consider the dif- 
ference as very perceptible, in spite of Mr. Clark's 
having covered the face of those portions of the 
manuscript with varnish. These alterations did 
not seem to me of so much importance in changing 
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the character of the air, as I have since thought 
them, and I was pleased to believe that “ God save 
the King” had been composed by so thoroughly 
national a person as John Bull. 

Let the reader try the notes at the commence- 
ment of the “ayre.” For want of music type, it 
must be expressed thus: Suppose two bars of 
music, three notes in a bar, and neither sharp nor 
flat at the signature. Instead of A, the key-note, 
sounded thrice, as in the oldest printed copies of 
“God save the King,” it begins on the fourth below 
—E, A, A, and then G, A,B. The G being natural, 
the resemblance to “God save the King” is slight, 


but by making the G sharp, and (to speak in | 


modern terms) changing the whole from the key 
of A minor into A major (three sharps), the tune 
will be essentially like “ God save the King.” 

There are three different arrangements of Dr. 
Bull's tune in the manuscript, and the remaining 
two are still unvarnished, and in what may be 
called minor keys. The resemblance to “ God 
save the King” should therefore be decided by 
those copies, and not by the “ayre.” It was Dr. 
Bull's habit to arrange the same subject in two or 
three ways, at different periods, and I may men- 
tion his “ Jewel” as an instance. 

Mr. Clark seeing, by a letter in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, that Ward's Lives of the Gresham Pro- 


fessors contained a list of some compositions by 


Dr. Bull, and that among them was one entitled 
“God save the King,” printed a book to prove 
him the author of the national anthem, although 
he had not then seen the manuscript. This was 
in the year 1822. In 1841 Mr. Clark, in an ad- 
dress to the masters and wardens of City com- 
panies, writes thus: 

“ Determined, if possible, to set the matter still further 
at rest, I continued my inquiries until eventually I was 
enabled to obtain a sight of, and finally to purchase (in 
the handwriting of the composer Dr. John Bull), this long- 
lost manuscript.” 

The manuscript is certainly not the autograph 
of the composer, but a Dutch transcript of some 
of his compositions, throughout which he is styled 
Dr. Jan. Bull. It bears a date of 1619. 

Dr. Kitchener set one question at rest, viz. as 
to the piece called “ God save the King” in the 
manuscript, by publishing it in his Loyal and Na- 
tional Songs of England. It is a composition on 
four notes (C, G, I’, E), with twenty-six different 
basses. ‘These four notes were probably intended 
to represent the cry of “God save the King,” 
which is as old as the time of the Kings of the 
Jews. That piece occurs at folio 56. of the ma- 
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written, and so to connect the two. This would 
have escaped my observation, had not Mr. Clark 
drawn my attention to it, and used it as an argu- 
ment that the one was only a prelude to the other. 

If Mrs. Clark will now submit the manuscript 
to any competent judges of writing, and they shall 
decide that it has not been tampered with, as I 
have described, I hereby engage to give 10/. to a 
charity to be agreed upon. 

The last point I have to adduce about the 
manuscript is, that it was in the library of Dr. 
Pepusch until his death in 1752 ; and the National 
Anthem was performed at both the great theatres 
in 1745, Although some may possess rare books, 
and not acquaint themselves with their contents, 
Ido not think Dr. Pepusch ought to be classed 
among the number; indeed, he must have given 


} - » ° . 
| Ward the catalogue of contents for his Lives of the 


nuscript, and at the end of it another specimen of | 


garbling is now visible through the varnish. It is 
an attempt to make the figures “98” out of the 
seroll which concludes the composition. The 
object is to refer to the page where the “ ayre” 


| 


Gresham Professors. Uad the resemblance of Dr. 
Bull’s “ayre” been then as great to “God save 
the King” as it now is, I can scarcely imagine it 
would have escaped his observation. Again, while 
in Dr. Kitchener's possession, the manuscript was 
submitted to the scrutiny of Edward Jones, the 
Welsh Bard, who wrote out one of the pieces for 
Dr. Kitchener in modern notation. Finally, in 
1840, I looked through it to find any popular 
tunes, when asked by Mr. Edward Walsh to esti- 
mate its value. ‘This was prior to its passing into 
the hands of Mr. Clark. 

I repeatedly urged the late Mr. Clark to print 
Dr. Bull's “ God save the King,” and to show the 
manuscript, in order to set the question at rest ; 
indeed, the whole of my correspondence with him 
was to endeavour to clear up the matter before I 
had occasion to write about it. Finding his pub- 
lication still delayed, I offered 50/. for the manu- 
script, in order to submit it to proper scrutiny ; 
and to print the air as it should be, in my Popular 
Music of the Olden Time. In the mean time, I 
wrote to Antwerp, where Dr. Bull was organist 
at the date of the manuscript, in the hope of hear- 
ing of some other copy in the library of the cathe- 
dral, but without success. 1 learnt, however, the 
curious fact, that there were eight Englishmen 
and one Scotchman among the Prétres Chapeluins 
of that cathedral in Dr. Bull's time. 

In the second place: having within the last 
few months made considerable researches to ascer- 
tain whether any trace could be found of “God 
save the King” as a National Anthem in the time 
of the Stuarts, I have come to the following con- 
clusions :— Firstly, that there is not a particle of 
evidence to connect it (as Mr. Clark does) with 
the Gunpowder Plot ; and secondly, that we have 
no proof of any such National Anthem in the 
reigns of Charles I., Charles IL, or James II. ; 
but that, in the last three reigns, even the cry of 
“God save the King” was in a great measure 


(that does resemble “God save the King”) is | superseded by that of “ Vive le Roy!” It often 
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puzzled me to find such passages, as in Pepys's 
Diary, where, on May 4, 1660, “ The loud Vive 
le Roys were echoed from one ship's company to 
another.” I could not understand the sailors 
crying out in French; nor why, as on March 28, 
1660, before Charles II. was proclaimed, “a gen- 


oo | 
tleman named Banes was brought as a prisoner, 
because he called out of the vessel that he went in 


I have now traced it to an En- 


Vice le Roy!” 


glish national song, with Vive le Roy as a burden; | 


and have printed both words and music in my 
Popular Music of the Olden Time (Part IX. 
p- 429.), adding thereto the proofs of its general 
use. 
tune of Vive le Roy, one on the restoration of 
Charles II. has the following chorus to each 
verse : — 

“ Then let us sing, boyes, God save the King, boyes, 

Drink a good health, and sing Vive le Roy.” 

Here then is “ God save the King” sung to the 
tune of Vive le Roy. 

I have trespassed largely upon the space of 
your readers; but before concluding, I would 
beg Dr. Gaunttert to be careful in the use of 
inverted commas. By altering the editorial “ we 
have no reason to believe,” into direct assertion, 
he has given the impression that I was referred to 
on this subject by the Epiror of “N. & Q.” in 
July last, which is not the fact. 


manuscript before it passed into the late Mr. 
Clark's hands, 


Dr. Bull's compositions, and he supposed the only 
one I had seen to be that still in my possession. 
The minor point, of some misquotation in my 
letter of Sept. 12, will be of no interest to your 
readers. Wm. Cuapre.t. 


3. Harley Place, N. W. 





CITY MENTIONED BY THEMISTOCLES. 
(2™ S. iii. 328.) 

In Xerxes’ invasion of Greece, Attica was over- 
run and Athens destroyed. Athens had been 
previously deserted by its inhabitants, who re- 
tired to their fleet and some friendly cities. The 
Grecian fleet was stationed in the Gulf of Salamis ; 
but on hearing the destruction of Athens, alarm 
seized several of the leaders, and the commander, 


ITALIAN 


the Lacedemonian Eurybiades proposed to retire | 


to the Isthmus of Corinth. Themistocles urged 
him to await the approach of the Persian fleet in 
the narrow gulf, which would deprive them of the 
advantage to be derived from their superior force, 
besides preventing the possible separation of the 
Grecian fleet. In the course of his argument 
Themistocles threatened, if his advice were not 


Among the songs which were sung to the | 


Dr. GaunTLETT | 
is also mistaken as to my not having seen the | 


He has explained the origin of | 
that mistake to me: there are two manuscripts of 


acceded to, that the Athenians would embark their 

families in their ships, and remove with them to 

Siris in Italy ; which from remote times had been 

considered as belonging to the Athenians, and 

where, if the oracle might be credited, they should 
| found a city. The result, and the glorious battle 
of Salamis, every one knows. 

Siris in Lucania, the modern Basilicata in the 
kingdom of Naples, situated at the mouth on the 
left bank of a river of the same name (now Sinno), 
| which falls into the Gulf of Tarentum, was said to 
have been founded by a Trojan colony, afterwards 
expelled by Ionians from Colophon in the time of 
Alyattes king of Lydia. It rivalled Sybaris in 
riches and luxury, and reached its height of pros- 
perity about 540 B.c. Shortly after, it was nearly 
destroyed in a war with the neighbouring cities 
Metapontum and Sybaris. At the date of the 
battle of Salamis, 480 B.c., it would appear, from 
the expression of Themistocles in his remonstrance 
| with Eurybiades, to have been deserted; and 
| when the Tarentines settled at Heraclea, founded 
after its ruin, they removed the Sirites to the new 
town. Of its present state and the cudavera 
oppidim, Swinburne tells us in his Travels through 
the Two Sicilies (section 37., vol. i. p. 279., 4to.) : 

“At the wood, near the banks of the Agri, and about 

three miles from the sea, are some heaps of rubbish that 
fix the situation of Heraclea. And, according to the 
most probable conjecture, near the mouth of the Sinno 
was Siris, the port of that city. At present there is only 
an open road.” 
No vestige of Siris is said to exist. Vide Hero- 
dotus, book viii. c. 62.; Cramer's Description of 
Ancient Italy, vol. i. p. 350., and ancient authors 
quoted in it. Micali says of the origin of Siris : 

“Tt is said farther, that in the time of Alyattes and 
Creesus, lonian fugitives of Colophon landed at the mouth 
of the river Siris, and founded there a city of the same 
| name.” — Antiche Popoli d’ Italia, tom. i. p. 324. 

I have not found any farther trace of the con- 
nexion of the Athenians with Siris. W. &. F. 

Kirkwall, 


RHOSWITHA. 
(2™ S. iii. 368.) 

The name of this learned lady is variously 
| written, Roswida, Rosvitis, Reswithe, Hroswitha, 
Hroswita, Rhosovita, Rhosoita, Hrotsuitha, and 
| Hrosvita. She was a nun of the great abbey of 
Gandersheim, in Wolfenbuttel, and flourished 
about the year of our Lord, 980. Lilius Gyraldus 
(Hist. Poet. Dial. V. prope finem) describes her as 
having been learned both in Greek and Latin; 
| and he states her to have written a Historical 

Panegyric on the Emperor Otho; also Six Come- 
dies ; the Praises of the B. V. M. in elegiac verse; 
| and the Life of St. Dionysius, in the same mea- 


| sure. Cave (Hist. Liter, p. 588.) is somewhat 
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more particular. He says that by command of 
the Abbess Gerberga she wrote in heroic [Latin] 
verse, the History or Panegyric of the Acts of the 
Emperor Otho I.; that she also wrote in verse, 
Eight Sacred Narratives,—the Passion of St. 
Dionysius Martyr, the Passion of St. Pelagius 
Martyr, &c. — and that in [Latin] prose she wrote 
Six Sacred Dramas, on divers subjects, but chiefly 
on the praises of the Saints. ‘These pieces were 
collected and edited by the German poet laureat 
Conrade Celtes, at Nuremburgh, in 1501, and 
again by Henr. Leonh. Schurtzfleisch at Witten- 
berg in 1707. The Panegyric on the Emperor 
Otho is also printed among. the ancient German 
historians published by Reuberus (Francof. 1584), 
and in other collectiéns. Of these the best is pro- 
bably that of the Monumenta Germania Historica, 
published by the German Historical Society, in 
the fourth volume of which are included the his- 
torical poems of this celebrated recluse. 

She dexterously avoids the perplexing topic 
of the Emperor causing the deposition of Pope 
John XII.; to which she thus alludes near the 
conclusion of her Panegyric : 

“ Hactenus Oddonis famosi denique regis 

Gesta, licet tenui Musa, cecini modulando. 

Nunc scribenda quidem constant que fecerat idem 
Augustus solium retinens in vertice rerum: 
‘Tangere qu vereor, quia foemineo prohibebor 
Sexu: nec vili debent sermone revolvi. 


Qualiter et recti compunctus acumine zeli 
Summum Pontificem quedam perversa patrantem 
Ejus nec monitis dignantem cedere crebris 
Sedis Apostolic fraudari fecit honore.” 

Warton (Hist. of Engl. Poetry, vol. ii. 376. ad- 
ditional note) by an extraordinary inadvertency 
attributes Hhroswitha’s Dramas to Celtes, who 
was only their editor. This was perceived and 
remarked by Hayley (Essay on Old Maids, vol. iii. 
p. 52. of the third edition, Lond. 1793), who styles 


her “the literary Phoenix of the cloister,” and | 


says, “She wrote six dramatic compositions in 
imitation of Terence; but on subjects very dif- 
ferent from those of the Roman dramatist, as the 
plays of the virgin author were chiefly intended 
to “animate her sister nuns” to perseverance in 
the monastic life. Besides these she also wrote an 
historical poem on the early history of her monas- 
tery. ‘This has been published by Leibnitz, in 
1707 (Script. Rerum Brunsvicensium, tom. ii.) 
The printed editions are excessively rare, and 
even Hayley’s book, in which some considerable 
extracts from her sacred dramas are given, is far 
from being common. I may therefore be excused 
for transcribing from it the arguments of two of 
the dramas; the Dulcicius and the Callimachus : 


1. “ Argumentum in Dulcicium. Passio Sanctarum Vir- 


ginum Agapis, Chionia, et Hyrene; quas sub nocturno 


silentio Dulcicius prases clam adiit, cupiens earum am- 
plexibus saturari: sed mox ut intravit, mente captus, 
ollas et sartagines pro virginjbus amplectendo oscula- 





batur, donec facies et vestis horribili nigredine inficieban- 
tur. Deinde Sisinnio comiti jussu per puniendas virgines 
cessit, qui etiam miris modis illusus tandem Agapen et 
Chioniam concremari, et Hyrenem jussit perfodi.” 

2. * in Callimachum. Resuscitatio Drusianew et 
Callimachi, qui eam non solum vivam, sed etiam pre 
tristitia atque exceecatione illiciti amoris, in Domino 
mortuam, plus justo amavit; unde morsu serpentis male 
periit. Sed precibus S. Joannis apostoli una cum Dru- 
siana resuscitatus, in Christo est renatus.” 





Hayley (ut supra, Appendix) has given an en- 
graved figure of this learned nun. 

Vossius (de Hist. Lat. lib. ii. cap. 41.) points 
out the great error committed by the learned 
[Laur.] Humfredus, in making Roswida the same 
with the English abbess St. Hilda, who died a.p. 
680, while Egfrid reigned in Northumberland, as 
appears from V. Beda’s Ecclesiastical History, 
iv. 23. 

The history of the Gandersheim monastery is 
very interesting. Founded a.p. 842 by Ludolph, 
Duke of Saxony, amply endowed, and numbering 
many princes among its vassals, it flourished till 
the Lutheran Reformation had altered the con- 
dition of Germany. It was not then totally de- 
stroyed, but on account of its political signification 
as a state of the empire was continued, though 
but as a shadow of its former self, with an abbess 
and four canonesses of the newly established 
creed. It thus subsisted under the protection of 
the Dukes of Brunswick until the final period of 
the Germanic Roman Empire, in the first years of 
the nineteenth century. J. G. Leuckfeld’s His- 
tory of the Monastery of Gandersheim (in German) 
was published at Wolfenbuttel in 1709, 4to. It 
is mentioned by Alphonsus Lasor a Varea, in his 
Auctorum Elenchus, Patay. 1713, tom, i. p. 429. 

ARTERUS, 

Dublin. 





Particulars respecting this remarkable woman 
and extraordinary scholar of the tenth century, 
with a list of authorities concerning her and her 
works, will be found in the introductory chapter 
of a book recently published by Mr. Dolman, of 
Bond Street, and entitled Adelaide, Queen of Italy, 
or the Iron Crown. Hawxkuurst, 


LONDON DIRECTORIES. 
(2™ S. iii. 270, 342.) 

Perhaps the best and most voluminous collec- 
tion of these useful and valuable publications is to 
be seen and examined at Mr. Maclaurin’s, No. 83. 
Lombard Street, who is always happy to show 
them to any gentleman requiring. information 
which they contain. 

It seems to me astonishing that greater store is 
not set by these registers of names, residences, 
and callings, which afford materials for genealogi- 
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cal and statistical purposes, and supply clues where 

other sources fail. I have often had occasion to 

avail myself of Mr. Maclaurin’s collection, and 
have found it very useful. 

The earliest volume is entitled ~ 

“A complete Guide to all Persons who have any Trade 
or Concern with the City of London and Parts adjacent, 
containing : 

1. Names of Streets, &c. 

2. Names and Situation of Churches and Public Buildings. 

8. An account of Stage Coaches, &c. 

4. The Rates of Watermen and Hackney Coachmen, and 
Post Office Intelligence. 

5. The Names and Places of Abode of the most eminent 
Merchants and Traders in and about London, 

6. Useful Tables of the Value of Goods. 

7. Tables of Interest, being the exactest piece of the kind 
hitherto published, and designed for the Use of Per- 
sons of all Degrees, Natives or Foreigners. 

“ The Second Edition, with large Additions and Altera- 
tions. London, printed for J. Osborn, at the Golden Ball, 
in Paternoster Row. 1740,” 

Small octavo, 180 pages. 

The next volume is the third edition of the 
same publication, date 1744. After which period 
the collection is nearly consecutive. Among them 
are — 

“A List of the Livery of London, with their Places of 





| are those of the best form of bi-convex, viz. 1 to 6. 


Abode and Businesses; by Thomas Tomlins, Clerk to the | 


Worshipful Company of Painters.” Date about 1750, 


Kent's Directory, 1754, and a 

* Directory to the Nobility, Gentry, and Families of Dis- 
tinction in London and Westminster, being a Supplement 
to the British Directory of Trade, Commerce, and Manu- 
factures.” 1793, 

It contains also a list of the Livery of London 
at that period. 

There is also a collection of London Directories 
at the Guildhall Library, which ought to possess 
the most complete collection of these registers of 
trade and commerce, for there is the place where 
they would be expected to be found; but it is 
only of late years that that library has received 
much attention, Any person possessed of old 
directories could not do better than send them 
there. G. R. C, 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Stereoscopic Angles.—Some three years ago, when 
photographers were all at sea on the subject of stereo- 
scopic angles, I stated in “ N. & Q.” that the correct span 
between the cameras was 24 inches. To this Mr. G. 
SHADBOLT raised some objections, which led to several 
Notes between us about the matter; and which he closed 
by saying he supposed he must be classed amongst the 
incorrigibles, as he entirely differed from me. Now, I 
perceive that at the last meeting of the London Photo- 
graphie Society, he gave to the members, just as if it 
were his own, precisely my method; which I think was a 
disingenuous mode of expressing his conviction, for he 
could not have forgotten all that passed between us be- 
fore. It was, in fact, appropriating to himself the pub- 
licly expressed opinions of another, whom he had opposed. 

As what was said by myself and Ma. SaHappo.t 





appeared in “N. & Q.,” I think it would not be out of 

place, if I may, through the same medium, offer my con- 

gratulations to that gentleman on this thorough change 

in his opinion; as my only object was to prove the cor- 

rectness of my views, and I am glad to find a convert in 

one so incorrigible. T. L. Merrrrr. 
Star Hill, Rochester, May 24, 1857. 


Hardwick's “ Photographic Chemistry.”—The fourth 
edition of this most useful volume has just been issued. 
The author keeps pace with the improvements which are 
daily being introduced into the science of photography. 
Among these are the experiments on the manufacture of 
collodion, throwing further light on the conditions which 
affect the sensitiveness of the excited film; the introduc- 
tion of glycyrrhizine, the dry collodion, oxymel pre- 
servative, and albumenised collodion processes; so that 
the amateur and professional photographer finds in Mr. 
Hardwick’s indispensable companion, not only the most 
important facts connected with the science, but the very 
latest discoveries carefully and clearly recorded, 


Optical Queries. —In Sir David Brewster’s Treatise on 
Optics, the radii (“ computed by Sir J. Herschel”) of two 
combinations of lenses free from spherical aberration are 
given (p.58.) In both, the radii of the bi-convex — 
The 
radii of the meniscus in the first combination are as 17 to 
29 (this ratio is correct to three places of decimals); in 
the second as 1027 to 4064. I am anxious to know: — 

1, Are these the only ratios the radii of the meniscus 
may have? 

2. Is it immaterial which of the ratios be adopted ? 

8. Will a formula, deduced from either of the examples 
given, produce a combination free from spherical aberra- 
tions ? 

4. If so, why is not a combination of the kind adopted 
in the lenses used for photography ? 

Perhaps some of your scientific correspondents, or Sir 
David Brewster himself, will obligingly give me informa- 
tion on these points? BLOKE. 


* 





~- 
Replies ta Mlhor Queries. 


Bishop Philip Ellis, O.S. B. (2 S. iii. 406.)— 
A full account of this prelate has lately been pub- 
lished by Rev. George Oliver, D.D., of Exeter, in 
his Collections illustrating the History of the Ca- 
tholic Religion in the Counties of Cornwall, Devon, 
Dorset, Somerset, Wilts, and Gloucester (Dolman, 
London). If J. W. H. will refer to this yaluable 
compilation (pp. 294. 511.), he will find probably 
all that is known of the life, death, and works, 
chiefly Sermons, of this prelate, Bishop of Aure- 
liopolis in partibus, and Vicar Apostolic of the 
Western District in England, and subsequently 
Bishop of Segni in the Campagna di ane on 


Porson Fund (2™ §. iii. 368.) — The Eprror is 
authorised to state, in answer to Q. 1., that, after 
the endowment of the “ Porson Prize,” the residue 
of the fund raised for the benefit of Professor 
Porson, with its accumulations, was invested “in 
the names of the Chancellor, Masters, and Scho- 
lars of the University of Cambridge, upon certain 
trusts, for the purpose of founding a scholarship, to 
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be called the ‘ Porson Scholarship,’” which would 
be adjudged, as soon as the interest of the money 
invested, and of its successive accumulations, 
should produce the annual sum of 651. 

The capital endowment, in 1854, amounted to 
22501. 3 per cent. consols; and on March 24, 
1855, Mr. Herbert Snow, of St. John’s College, 
was elected as the first Porson Scholar. 


A “Song to David,” by C. Smart (2™ §. iii. 
367.) — The Quarterly, when reviewing The Bri- 
tish Poets many years ago, then emitted a like ob- 
servation about the extraordinary origin of this 
poem, upon the authority of Anderson and Chal- 
mers, who indulge in some extravagant encomiums 
upon the merits of the piece, and some unwar- 
rantable remarks touching the difliculty of pro- 
curing it. These exciting public curiosity, a 
reprint of The Song to David was put forth in a 
small octavo, pp. 55., by Rodwell, in 1829; and 
not doubting that I should find therein sufficient 
vouchers for the story of its having been written 
in a madhouse, partly with charcoal on the walls, 
or, indented with a hey on the panels of his cell, 
I looked up the book, but was disappointed, 
finding nothing more than the assertion of the 
reviewers, with the unvouched paragraphs of the 
aforesaid editors. 

The story seems to me an exaggeration, resting 
upon no better foundation than many more such 
to be found in the confabulations between John- 
son and Boswell. 

With respect to the rarity of the poem, there is 
sufficient evidence that the author printed it in 
1763 ; it is also found in a Metrical Version of the 
Psalms, by Smart, 4to., 1765, now before me ; and 
there being nearly nine hundred copies of this 
subscribed for, The Song to David ought not to 
have been inaccessible to the editors of The Bri- 
tish Poets. J. 0. 


« Outinian Lectures (2™ §. iii. 291.) —For par- 
ticulars concerning these and their origin, vide 
Records of the Origin and Proceedings of the Outi- 
nian Society, 4to. (pp. 61.), London, Printed by 
Bulwer & Co., 1818. From which it seems that 
the society and lectures “ owed their existence ” to 
a poem called “ Marriage,” which first appeared in 
the New Monthly Magazine, June, July, 1815, and 
was republished by Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, in 
1816 and 1817. The society was first called the 
“ Matrimonial Society,” under which title a pros- 
— was issued in 1818. ‘The society met at 190. 

iecadilly, and the first lecture was announced to 
be delivered in Saville House, Leicester Square, 
by Rev. Dr. Rivers, on Feb. 18, but was post- 
poned to March 9. In May the title of the so- 
ciety and lectures was changed to Utinian, or 
Outinian, taking for their motto, “ Ouris enoty ovon 
00,” &c. — Odyssey. 


The lectures were afterwards delivered at Mr. 
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Penn’s, 10, New Street, Spring Gardens, and ap- 
pear from reports given in the papers of the day, 
as quoted in the Records, to have been well and 
fashionably attended. The 16th and 17th lectures 
were delivered at Mr. Penn’s mansion at Stoke 
Park. The 4th and subsequent lectures were de- 
livered by Mr. Richardson. The 19th and 20th 
at Leamington; some afterwards at Cheltenham, 
and the 26th, with a valedictory address, at Stoke 
Park, on December 31, 1818. From this address 
it appears that John Penn, Esq. (probably author 
of the poem) was the founder of the society, The 
address was repeated in London on Jan. 9, 1819; 
but I have no record of further proceedings, ex- 
cepting a card of notice of “the 4th lecture on 
the Marriage State, to be delivered for the 4th 
time at Mr. Penn’s, New Street, July 3, 1819,” 
by Mr. Richardson. W. C, Treveryan, 
Wallington. 


“ To knock under,” “ Knocking under the Table,” 
(2 S. iii. 369.)—I think it more than probable 
that the origin of “knocking under the table,” as 
signifying submission, or that the person who was 
“knocked under the table,” was conquered, was 
this :—It is pretty well known by all, too well by 
those who have unfortunately inherited that pain- 
ful heir-loom the gout, that our ancestors used 
frequently to indulge in long “drinking bouts” 
after dinner ; and it was considered, to their shame 
be it said, a triumph by him who maintained his 
head the longest ; and rather a disgrace attached 
to him who was first “knocked under the table.” 

Henri. 


Cicero makes use of the phrase “ manum de ta- 
buli” (Fam, 7. 25. 1.), ie. “I remove my hand 
from off the table,” meaning, “I withdraw from 
the’discussion,” “ I submit.” 

Now what a Roman did by taking his hand off 
the table, and uttering three words — an English- 
man does by taking his hand in like manner off 
the table, and (dv7i gwvic¢ xapSdvw xepl) giving a 
knock underneath. T. H. Prowman. 

Mumby, Alford. 


Seeing an inquiry regarding the term “ knock- 
ing under,’ I am anxious to give you what I 
think must be the origin of the expression: in 
Devon, it is a term used in sawing, and applicable 
to the under one of the two; inasmuch as it is his 
duty to knock off the handle, in order to withdraw 
the saw when the work is completed ; the epithet 
“top-sawyer” is also used as opposed to the 
“knocker under,” —the one meaning a person of 
first-rate abilities or means, and the other one 
who yields and submits to his better, — this mean~ 
ing arising from the fact that the “ top-sawyer” 
has more work of importance, and judgment too, 
than the one who “ knocks under.” J. B.S. 

Collumpton. 


+t 
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“ Young Orpheus tickled his harp so well” (2™ 
S. iii. 250. 320.} —I have two copies of the above | 
named song: the one on a broadside, printed with 
music, and entitled “The Devill charm'd with 
Twinkum Twankum, and Uridice releas’d out of 
Hell for an Old Song ;” the second contained in 
A Complete Collection of Old and New English | 
and Scotch Songs, with their respective Tunes pre- | 
fixed (vol. ii. p. 139.), 8vo., London, 1735. The 
name of the author is not given in either copy, | 
but the words agree very nearly with those sup- | 

| 
| 
' 


plied by Mz. De Morean. Ws. Cuarrece. 
Ghost Stories Wanted (2™ S. iii. 389.) — 


“The Appearance of an Apparition to James Sympson 
of Huddersfield in Yorkshire, an elderly Broad-cloth 
Weaver, commanding him to do strange things in Pall | 
Mall, and what he did. A wonderful Narrative in Two 
Parts.” 

The above is the heading of a broad-sheet pub- | 
lished by Hone, without date, but probably about 
furty years ago, as James Sympson saw in the | 
Regent's closet “a pair of stays, and a bottle of 
noyeau, dragons with tails, and the heads of a 
divorce, a French clock, and some Roman fiddle- | 
strings.” The narrative is a clever political squib, 
and perhaps a parody on some more serious story 
of a ghost which expounded the spots on the sun, 
for the apparition says : 

“ Observe what I say, James, and register it in your 
memory; for you will have to repeat it in high places. 
There are seventeen flea-bites between your wrist and 
your elbow, and there are an equal number of spots on the 
sun, and the bites and the spots have an equal effect on the 
state of the weather.” 


“Personal Recollections of the Little Jew Ghost, re- 
viewed in connection with the Lancashire Bogie and the 
Table Talking and Spirit Rapping. By Edgar Hewlett, 
Minister of the Gospel, Wigan, Lancashire. London, 
1854,” 

A very ordinary case of rapping and talking. | 

Hopkins, Jun. 


Garrick Club. 


Parish Registers (2 §. iii. 321.) — The parish | 
of St. Mary Magdalene, Oxford (of which I am | 
curate), affords an instance where the loss of a 
register may be possibly accounted for, by the 
supposition of its having been carried off by some | 
one of the too often dangerous race of antiquarian 
collectors, for the sake of the transcriber’s auto- 
graph. Our earliest register at present in exist- 
ence commences at the year 1602; but extracts, 
extending from 1574 to 1589, from a preceding 
register are preserved by Antony Wood in a MS. 
in the Ashmolean Museum (D. 5. pp. 21-2.), 
where the Oxford historiographer adds the follow- | 
ing note: 

“Note that this register, which is in paper and much | 
decayed, I transcribed into Dutch paper, and bound it up 
at mine owne charg, and gave it to the parish, 1667.” 





| hold and Hopkins is 1565, but John 


| Hopkins, 1562-3, have it not. 


but careless trustees of the careful transcriber’s 
gift. Another instance of a loss which is much to 
be regretted is that of several rolls of church- 
wardens’ accounts prior to the Reformation 
(quoted in Wood's account of the parish as pub- 
lished in Peshall’s Ozford), which appear from a 
reference in a parish-book to have been in safe 
eee | so lately as the year 1817, but which 

ave now disappeared. The oldest roll at present 
in existence is dated 1561. W. D. Macrar. 


“ Wooden Walls” applied to Ships (2 S. iii. 


| 368.) — The first mention of wooden walls in this 


sense is to be found in Herodotus, vii. 141., in the 
second reply of the Pythian oracle to the Athe- 
nians, B.c. 480: 

Teixos Tprroyever EVAivow did0t edptowa Zeds, 
which Themistocles interpreted as referring to 
their ships: consequently the Athenians built war 
ships in addition to the two hundred built by the 
advice of Themistocles before this oracle was ut- 
tered. It must be mentioned that their intention 


| was to desert Athens by embarking in ships 


(Herod. vii. 140.); and Themistocles threatens 
to sail to Siris, in Italy, which was their ancient 
possession, and which the oracles said they were 
destined to occupy. (Herod. viii. 62.) Siris was 
at the mouth of the present river Agri, in the 


| Gulf of Tarentum. This is an answer to the 
— what city of Italy was mentioned by 


Themistocles. (“* N. & Q.,” 2™ §. iii. 328.) 
T. J. Buckton. 
Lichfield. 


W. W. (Malta) will find in Timbs’s Curiosities 
of History, p. 18., the following passage, showing 
the above term to have been derived from Grecian 
history ; the authority, though not here named, is 
Grote’s History of Greece : 

“When the Athenian envoys consulted the Delphian 
oracle as to their hopes at Salamis, the priestess assured 
them that ‘“ the wooden wall” alone should remain un- 
conquered,’ The people inquired what was meant by ‘the 
wooden wall.’ Some supposed that the Acropolis itself, 
which had been originally surrounded with a wooden 
palisade, was the refuge pointed out; but the greater 
number, and among them most of those who were by pro- 
fession expositors of prophecy, maintained that the 
wooden wall indicated the fleet, as it does at this day in 


| our national boast of ‘the wooden walls of Old Eng- 


land.’” 
Puro. 
The Old Hundredth Tune (2™ §. iii. 58. 234. 
295. 352.) — Mr. Georce Orror establishes that 
the Genevan copy of 1561 is not the earliest, for 
he possesses an edition of 1543. Is there not a 
rare edition of 1542? The earliest copy in Stern- 
ay has it in 
his Four-part Psalms of 1563. His edition of the 
Dutch Psalms in 1561, and of Sternhold and 
It was never 


The parish seem unfortunately to have proved printed by Luther, never ascribed to him in any 
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early German Hymnal, and never popular in Ger- 
many. The rhythm is French, not German, nor 
Anglican, nor Gregorian, nor Latin. Our English 
books in the first instance call it a French tune. 
An attempt has been made to consider it Latin 
or Gregorian. Old Latin or Gregorian it cannot 
be, for the Hexachord is against this conjecture ; 
and the rhythm decisive. Modern Gregorian is 
undeserving a thought. H. J. Gauntwert. 


“ A sorrow's crown of sorrow” (2™ §. iii, 369.) 
—A similar thought is found in Dante’s Inferno, 
canto 5. v. 121.: 

oF S * nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria,” ° *. 
Also Chaucer : 
“ For of Fortune’s sharp adversite 
The worst kind of infortune is this, 
A man to have been in prosperite, 
And it remember when it passid is.” 
Troilus and Cresseide, b. iii. 
And Marino: 


“Che non ha doglia il misero maggiore 
Che ricordar la gioia entro il dolore.” 
Adone, c. XIV. st. 100. 
So also Fortinguerra : 
“ Rimembrare il ben perduto 
Fa pitt meschino lo presente stato.” 
Ricciardetto, c. xi. st. 83. 
The original thought perhaps was in Boetius, de 
Consol. Philosoph. : 
_ In omni adversitate fortunz infelicissimum genus est 
infortunii fuisse felicem et non esse.” — L. ii. pr. 4. 


Petrarch also has a line, canzone 46. : 

“(Con dolor rimembrando il tempo lieto.” 
Louisa Jutia Norman. 

University Hoods (2™ §. iii. 308. 356.) — There 
are at least two inaccuracies in Mr. Watcort's 
statement, as the following extract from the Cam- 
bridge Calendar will prove : 

“ Masters of Arts of less than five years’ standing, and 
Doctors of less than two, compose the Regent or Upper 
House, or White Hood House, from its members wearing 
their hoods lined with white silk. [Not satin, as Mr. W. 
says.] All the rest constitute the Non-Regent, or lower 
house, otherwise called the Black Hood House, from its 
members wearing black silk hoods.” 

Mr. W. says the Regent M.A. hood is black. 

The Regent M.A.’s are those who are eligible 
to certain University offices, which those of five 
_ standing are exempt from, and so non- 

egent. J. Eastwoop, M.A., Cant. 


The hoods worn by Bachelors of Arts at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Durham, are alike ; all are fringed 
with a white fur. I believe that the B.A. Dublin 
hood is the same. . 

The M.A. Oxford hood is lined with red. At 
Cambridge a M.A. of less than five years’ standing 


wears a hood lined with white silk; whence the | 
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| Regent, or Upper, House of Convocation, to 
which those Masters of Arts belong, is called the 
“White Hood House.” The M.A. of higher 
standing wears a black hood, and votes in the 
| Non-Regent, or “ Black Hood House.” 

At Dublin the M.A. hood is lined with blue. 
At Durham the M.A. hood is lined with silk of a 
peculiar colour, called “ Palatinate Purple.” It 
is the colour which the Bishops of Durham, as 
Counts Palatine, were entitled to wear, and differs 
not from the purple worn by other bishops. At 
the death of Bishop Van Mildert, in 1836, the 
Palatinate was separated from the See of Durham, 
and the peculiar colour, no longer required for 
the purpose for which it had hitherto been used, 
was adopted as a distinguishing characteristic of 
the University, of which Bishop Van Mildert, the 
last Bishop Count Palatine, was one of the muni- 
ficent founders. 

At Oxford and Cambridge, and I suppose at all 
Universities, every person to be admitted to a 
degree is presented wearing the hood of that de- 
gree; but there is no ceremony or form of words 
used in receiving the hood. 

M.A. of Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham. 


Pupilla Oculi (2™ S. iii. 389.) — It is probable 
that the MS. which J.C. J. possesses formerly 
| belonged to Bangor Cathedral, that church being 
dedicated to S. Daniel or Deiniol, first bishop of 
the see, by whom the monastery was founded in 
a.p. 516, and whose death is recorded in the 
| Welsh Annals under the year 584, a date for 
which 554 might perhaps, with more probability, 
| 


be substituted. Several other churches in the 
diocese are dedicated in his name; e.g. Llan- 
Deiniolen in Carnarvonshire, and Llanddeiniol- 
Fab in Anglesey. Manuscripts of the Pupilla 
Oculi are by no means uncommon. 

W. D. Macray. 


Bangor Cathedral is dedicated to St. Daniel, 
who was consecrated Bishop of Bangor by Du- 
bricius. It is probable that your correspondents 
copy of John de Burgh’s book may have belonged 
to the library of that cathedral. J. SANsom. 


Ludlow the Regicide (2™ S. iii. 236.) — Want 
of opportunity alone prevents my replying in full 
to J. G. N.’s desire for further information as to 
the “slabs” of the Ludlow family in Maiden 
Bradley church. I am not sure whether there 
are more slabs than one; but one I am positive 
of, for two Sundays ago I walked over it. ‘That 
Sunday was the only whole day I have been at 
Maiden Bradley since my Note appeared in print, 
and as I was only aware of J. G. N.’s desire the 
evening before, 1 had no fit opportunity of copy- 
ing the inscription. However, on my return I 
will do so, and forward it to the editor of “N. 
& Q.” Henri. 
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Tall Men and Women (2™ 8. iii. 347.) — The 
following tall men and women have not “come 
within the range of my observation ;” but I be- 
lieve that their extraordinary stature is well au- 


thenticated, if that will answer H. S.’s purpose | 


equally well : — 

News from Vienna, of May 9, 1857, stated that 
Mr. Murphy, the Irish giant, born in Down 
county, and standing 7 feet 104 in. in his stockings, 
“had the honour of being admitted to the pre- 
sence of the Emperor and Empress of Austria ;” 


and that “the latter conversed in English with | 


Murphy, and acted as interpreter for the Em- 
peror.” 

Derham, in his Psycho-Theology, says : — 

* In 1684, I myself measured an Irish youth, said to be 
not 19 years old, who was seven feet near eight inches; 
and in 1697 a woman, who was seven feet three inches 
high.” 

In an article on “The Human Stature,” in 
Chambers's Journal, the following instances are 
given as well authenticated : — 


” 


Feet. in. 
“ Duke John Frederick of Brunswick - - 8 6 
One of the King of Prussia’s guards - - 8 6 
Gilly, a Swede (exhibited asa show) - - 8 0 
Reichardt of Frielberg, near Frankfort - - 8 8 
An Irishman (skeleton in the London 
College), [ Query, O’ Brien] - - - 8 4 
Martin Salmeron, a Mexican - - - 7 3 
A Danish female named La Pierre - a is 


The stature of the Patagonians, formerly so | 
. ] 
much spoken of, “was measured with great ac- | 


curacy by the Spanish officers in 1785-6, when 
they found the common height to be six and a 
half to seven feet, and the highest was seven feet 
one inch and a quarter.” 

The Heimskringla states that the stature of 


Harold Hardrada, King of Norway, was “five | 


ells,” or more than eight English feet. 


Rollo, or “ Rolf the Ganger” (walker), leader of | 


the Northmen in the ninth century, and who mar- 
ried the daughter of Charles the Simple, “is said 
to have been too tall and too heavy for any horse 
to carry, and so was obliged to journey on foot; 
whence his name.” (Annals of Eugland, vol. i.) 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 


In reply to the inquiry of H.S., I remember the | 
Trish giant, Patrick Cotter, who assumed the name | 


of O'Brien after the death of the well-known 
giant of that name. 
of Kinsale, and of humble parentage. His stature 
was most extraordinary, exceeding eight feet, 
three inches. After exhibiting himself for some 
years about the country, he retired upon the 
fortune thus acquired, and ended his days at the 
Hotwells at Bristol, about the year 1806. He 
was well made, and large in proportion to his 
height, but never strong. His voice was weak, 
and his manners gentle and inoffensive. After his 
death his friends eagerly purchased relics of him. 


Patrick Cotter was a native | 


| One friend of mine and his obtained his enormous 

stockings, another his shoes, and I possess his 

large gold repeater, a chronometer, made by 
| Jameson purposely for the giant. It is a remark- 
| ably strong watch, and keeps time as well now as 
ever. It was purchased at the sale of the giant’s 
effects for seventy guineas, and with its chain and 
seals weighed exactly one pound. It bears the 
inscription inside, Patrick Cotter. F. C. H. 


Butterflies in Gloucestershire called “ Souls” (2"° 
S. iii. 307.) — The Greeks, it seems, with an ac- 
| centual distinction (Wuxi), Yixn), called butterflies 
“souls.” Plutarch, speaking of the chrysalis as 
producing the butterfly, says, érepov rrepwOtv.... 
Tijv Kadounevny Yuxhv weOinor (Symp. lib. ii. prob. 3.). 
This passage, which appears to have been deemed 
corrupt on no sufficient grounds, plainly implies 
that wx} was a common Greek term for a butter- 
fly. So Aristotle, writing long before: yivovra 
8 ai wey wadrodpeva: Wuxal ix ray kayurav (Hist. Anim. 
lib. v. cap. xix.); and in the same chapter, yévos 
Tt Wuxe@r. 

In the Encye. Methodique (Department of Na- 
tural History, vol. ix., Paris, 1819), in the long 
list of butterflies of the class “ Satyr,” No. 95. is 
the Papilio Psyche of Hubner. Of this “soul 
butterfly” we are informed “on le trouve dans 
le midi de la France, en Portugal, etc., et non en 
Angleterre, comme I’a cru Engramelle.” (p. 509.) 
Nevertheless, as the particular butterfly called in 
Gloucestershire a soul, if not the same, may possi- 
| bly be similar, I annex the scientific description 
of the Papilio Psyche for the purpose of com- 
parison, if not of identification : 





“Sat. alis denticulatis, albis, basi supra immaculata, 
apice nigro maculis albis et ocellis nigris: posticis subtis 
venis, ocellisque duobus et tribus, brunnejs.” — P. 508, 





Probably, however, the term “soul” primarily 
appertains to the chrysalis while yet lying en- 
closed in the cocoon, rather than to the butterfly 
itself. The kernel of a nut is in Italian called its 
soul: “Anime di pesche,” the souls (kernels) of 

| peaches. ‘Two very intimate friends are “due 
| anime in un nocciolo,” two souls (kernels) in one 
| nut, or fruitstone. * L’ anime delle mandorle,” the 
souls, or kernels, of almonds. Now, every one 
who has examined an aurelia knows very well 
that the chrysalis lies in the cocoon very much 
as an almond lies in its shell; so that the term 
| “soul” is as applicable in one case as in the other. 

In French, the soul of a statue (of plaster) is the 
form, or noyau, over which is applied the stuc. 
The soul of a fiddle is the little upright peg placed 
within, “sous la chevalet.” The soul of a faggot 
is the small wood packed in the centre: “allumer 
le feu avec l'fime d’un fagot.” 

Plautus: “ Ni ego illi puteo, si occepso, animam 
omnem intertraxero.” (Amph. IL. ii. 41.) “ Anima 
| putei,” the water. 
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In Portuguese, “a alma do botao” (the soul of | caused the Volunteer force to be embodied ; at 


the button) is the button-mould. 

Sometimes the soul is the cavity, not that which 
it contains. The soul of a cannon, in German, 
Portuguese, and French, is the bore, -not the 
charge. So also in Spanish: “Es lo interior y 
hueco.” In Portuguese, the hollow sometimes 
found in a loaf is the “alma da padeira,” the soul 
of the baker's wife. Tuomas Boys. 


Spider-eating (2° §, iii. 206.) —I remember 
when a boy reading of spider-eating ; but I was 
too young then to take any further notice of such 
a practice, other than that of being disgusted, par- 
ticularly as I have an unconquerable antipathy to 
the whole genus Arachnida. If I remember 
rightly, the book in which I read of it was called 
The Romance of History. There are two, three, 


or more, series of this work, and amongst them | 


that of France, in which I believe I read it. The 
person mentioned as eating the spider was a girl; 
and if my memory does not play me false, there 
was either a foot note, or one at the end of the 
chapter, mentioning spider-eating as practised in 
the south of France; and I think it went so far as 
to describe the mode of preparing the creature by 
tearing off its legs, and likewiae comparing the 
taste to that of a nut. It is so long since I read 
it that my recollection as to the book may not be 
quite correct; but the impression made on my 
mind was too deep to be forgotten, and the idea 
has frequently occurred to me since. Probably 
Mr. Rixey, or some other correspondent of “ N. 


& Q.” may have the means of referring to the | 


Romance of History; and should they, perbaps 
they will kindly, through this same medium, give 
the quotation in full. 

This leads me to mention another curious fact 
relating to spiders and their uses, or supposed uses. 
An uncle of mine, when a child, suffered from an 
attack of ague, and one of the medicines or anti- 
dotes prescribed for him, probably by an old nurse, 


was that he should wear in a bag round his neck a | 


large live spider. He did so; but with the natural 
curiosity of a child, the bag was opened, and upon 
the spider being discovered it was immediately 
killed. I believe the effect expected from this 
singular treatment was, that from the creeping 
of the spider in the bag, which was next the skin, 
a horror or disgust would be created, which would 
give a turn to the blood and system of the patient. 
Never having heard of a similar case, I have 
thought perhaps it might interest some of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” Henri. 


The Sword and Pen (2™ S. ii. 463.) — ». asks | 


if any of your readers can furnish him with the 
names of any literary men who have become gens 


de Tépée. During the reign of George LI., when | 


the French invasion was threatened, and revolu- 
tion expected, Mr. Pitt's master-stroke of policy 


that time the citizens of Exeter (semper fideles), 
raised a volunteer corps from among the ancient 
gentry, to defend the city walls only, in case of 
| siege, and they were jocosely called the “ Terrors 
of Europe.” Among these were Dr. Bartholomew 
Parr, of literary fame, and author of the improved 
London Medical Dictionary, 3 vols., 4to.; Dr. 
Hugh Downman, author of Poems to Thespia, &c. 
W. Cottyrns, 


“4 Pappe with an Hatchet,” alias “ A Figge for 
| my God Sonne,” (2™ 8. iii. 331.) —In reference 
to this book and its author, the following passage 
in Izaak Walton's Life of Mr. Richard Hooker, 
appears to me to give precisely the information 
sought for by DuneELMeEnsis : — 


“ There was not only one Martin Marprelate, but other 
venemous books daily printed and dispersed; books that 
were so absurd and scurrilous, that the graver divines 
disdained them an answer. And yet these were grown 
into high esteem with the common people, till Jom Nash 
appeared against them all; who was a man of a sharp 
| wit, and the master of a scoffing satirical merry pen, 
which he employed to discover the absurdities of those 
blind, malicious, senseless pamphlets, and sermons as 
senseless as they. Nash his answers being like his books, 
which bore these titles, An Almond for a Parrot; A Fig for 
my God-son; Come crack me this Nut, and the like: so that 
his merry wit made some sport, and such a discovery of 
their absurdities, as (which is strange) he put a greater 
stop to these malicious pamphlets, than a much wiser 
man had been able.” 


W. Purron. 
Bridgnorth, 


Cordon Bleu (2™ §S. iii. 348.) —A strange 
Query! A “cordon bleu” is a Knight of the 
Garter in England, or of the St. Esprit in France, 
|} —grand seigneurs, who are supposed to have the 
| best cooks. So that a “ cuisinier cordon bleu,” is 
| only a cook of first-rate skill, a grand seigneur 
| amongst the cooks. Cc. 


| Arsenal (2™ §. iii. 348.) — Both of the sug- 
gested derivations are somewhat ingenious. The 
word, however, is neither from arz navalis, nor 
arx senatus, nor, as some assert, from Barb. Greek ; 
nor from the Low Latin; nor from the Old French 
arsenac; nor, as Mr. Forp states, from the Span. 
alazaranas; but from quite a different source. 
Trench says arsenal is an Arabic word, but does 
not give the radicals; and the word is certainly 
not found either in Golius, Meninski, Richardson, 
or in the very learned work of Canes (Dice. Esp.- 
Lat.-Arab., Madrid, 1787.). At Genoa the dock- 
yard is called Darsena, and we read “that at 
| Malaga the old Moorish Darsena, or dockyard, is 
used as a store-house.” As neither the Spanish 
nor the Italian word would appear to be a native 
compound, they are both doubtless from the 
Turcic Jarsandh, a maritime arsenal, Tarsdnah 
not being compounded of two native words, I 
should have been inclined to derive it from the 
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Arabic Turs, a shield, target, buckler, and ma- 
hdnal, a place (i.e. a place where the bucklers, 
&c., i. e. the arms, are kept); but inasmuch as it 
is also found written Turskhdnah, and Khdanah 
(which signifies a house, maison, lieu propre a 
contenir les choses) is from the Persic Khdnah, a 
house, receptacle, compartment, department, the 
root of Tarsdnah and of Arsenal, will be found in 
the Arabic Turs and the Persic Khdnah. The 
word may have come thus, Turs Khanah, Tars- 
khdnah, Tarsdnah, Tarsana, Darsana, Darsena, 
Arsena, Arsenale, Arsenal. R. S. Caarnock. 
Gray’s Inn. 


Derivation of Ravensdale, §c. (2™ S. iii. 346.)— 
I read the other day, in Knight's Journey Book of 
England (Kent), the following, which may serve 
P. R. as a clue to the derivation of other words 
beginning with the same syllable : — 


“ The history or tradition of the origin of the Ravens- 
bourne is thus described by Hone: —‘ When Cesar was 
encamped here, his troops were in great need of water, 
and none could be found in the vicinity. Observing, 
however, that a raven frequently alighted near the camp, 
and conjecturing that it was for the purpose of quenching | 
its thirst, he ordered the coming of the bird to be watched | 
for, and the spot to be particularly noted. This was done, 
and the result was as he anticipated. The object of the 
raven’s resort was this little spring; from thence Cesar 
derived a supply of water for the Roman legions, and 
from the circumstance of its discovery, the spring was 
called the Raven’s bourne or brook.’ ” 


W. T. 


The Blessed Eucharist mingled with Ink (2™ S. 
iii. 370.) — The church historian Fleury has the 
following on this subject, speaking of the sub- | 
scriptions to the acts of the eighth General Coun- 
cil held at Constantinople in 870: 

“ Nicetas, auteur du tems, dans la vie du patriarche 
Ignace, parlant de ces souscriptions, dit: Ils souscrivirent, 
non avec de l’encre simple; mais, ce qui me fait trembler, | 
comme je l’ai oui assurer a ceux qui le scavoient, trem- 

nt le roseau dont ils écrivoient dans le sang du Sauveur. 

Actes n’en disent rien, mais la chose n’étoit pas sans 
exemple; V’historien Theophane dit du pape Théodore, | 
qu’il mela du sang de Jesus Christ a l’encre dont il écrivoit 
la déposition de Pyrrhus.” — Hist. Eecl., Liv. 51. § 46. 





It is also said that the same profane use of the | 
B. Eucharist was made in signing the false peace | 
between Charles the Bald and Bernard, Count of | 
Toulouse, in the ninth century. F. C. H. 


“ Veak” (2"¢ §. iii. 240.) —In connexion with 
this word, as it is applied in Cornwall to a bad 
whitlow, we may notice in Halliwell the provincial | 
term “ veak, a gathering, an ulcer.” The proper 
English word, however, is whelk (a pustule), which, 
supposing the w to become v by a provincialism, | 
and the / to be mute, as in walk, would give us 
something very like veak. 

In recording the departure of John Size from Sir 
William’s household, “ upon I wot not what veake | 
or unkindnesse,” Carew may possibly have used 


| Lessay qu'on appelle le Ferrage. 


/ : 
the word veake in a secondary sense for soreness, 


“Veaking,” in Devon, says Halliwell, signifies 
“fretful, peevish.” Conf. the Latin vezo. 

I am almost inclined, however, to view the word 
“ veake,” as here used by Carew, in connexion with 
“fege,” which in vernacular German signifies 
blame or reproof. In this sense of the word, the 
expression would imply that John Size took his 
departure “upon I know not what rebuke or un- 
kindness.” See also in Halliwell, “ feage, to whip 
or beat ;” and conf. whack. Tuomas Boys. 


De la Marcke Family (2™ §. iii. 368.) — Is the 
family about which A. H. M. inquires, De la 
Marck, or De la Marche? If the former, he will 
find the genealogy traced by Moreri, in his Die- 
tionnaire Historique, article Marck. If the latter, 
I should probably be able to give him some little 
information. MELETEs. 


Quotation Wanted (2™ §S. iii. 290. 356.) — 
“ A mighty pain to love it is, 
And ’tis a pain that pain to miss; 
But of all pains the greatest pain 
It is to love, and love in vain.” 
These lines are by Cowley. They form part of 
a translation of one of the Odes usually called 
Anacreon’s, though most scholars, I believe, deny 
that Anacreon was their author. 
Mercator, A. B. 


Females at Vestries (2™ S. iii. 48.) —I have 
seen females at vestries attending as overseers of 
the poor ; and for voting, they having a legal vote 
in ali parish matters, if rated to the poor. 

It will probably be found that in recent un- 
happy church-rate contests, many such have exer- 
cised their right; and I know an instance of one 
attending in her carriage, and no doubt there are 
many more. H. T. Exracomne. 


Dreadful Visitation (2™ S. iii. 367.) —The com- 
munication between this island (Guernsey) and 
the neighbouring port of Cherbourg is far from 
infrequent, and I cannot but think that if the 
event your correspondent K. P. D. E. inquires 
about had really occurred, the fame of it would 
have reached this place. I am much inclined to 
suppose that it is merely a new version of an old 


| tradition current in that part of Normandy, and 


which appears in various forms in other countries 
also. The Journal de Coutances, in describing the 
discovery of a tomb containing three skeletons in 
the parish church of Créances, near Coutances, 
thus relates the tale : — 


“ Trois seigneurs de Créances, les trois freres Dugas, 
renommés dans le pays pour Ja depravation de leurs 
meeurs et leur irréligion, chassaient & cheval, un di- 
manche de Paques, dans cette partie de la lande de 
Au moment oi: le sa- 
crement de la messe sonnait & l’église de Créance, un 
squelette se dressa miraculeusement devant eux, et apres 
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leur avoir dit d’une voix sépulchrale: ‘J’ai été comme 
yous, vous serez bientét comme moi,’ disparit comme il 
avait surgi, sans laisser de traces. . . . A‘ la vue de cette 
apparition, les trois chevaux s’agenouillérent et démon- 
terent leurs cavaliers, qui, saisis de frayeur, firent veeu de 
se convertir, et de fonder une chapelle a l’église de Créances, 
s'ils peuvent retourner sains et saufs & leur chateau.” 
The clergy of France have of late years, much 
to their credit, attempted to introduce a more re- 
ligious observance of the Sunday; and currency 
may have been given to the Cherbourg story, with 
a view to the enforcement of their exhortations by 
so dreadful an example. 
Honort pe MArevitye. 


Petition introduced into the Litany (2™ S. iii. 
230.) — Seeing Mr. Garry’s Query and the 
Editor's reply on this subject, I am reminded of 
having heard that in Cornwall it was once the 
custom to pray in church for plenty of wrecks: 
and a story is told, that on one occasion intelli- 
gence was brought to the church of a wreck being 
off the coast, and the congregation were at once 
leaving the church to proceed to the shore, when 
they were checked by the clergyman, who told 
them he had a few more words to say. They 
paused, and kept their seats; upon which the 
clergyman is said to have walked himself to the 
church door, and to have exclaimed, “ Now breth- 
ren we will all start fair.” Now if we consider 
that a large portion of the inhabitants of Cornwall 
are fishermen by trade, who have to depend upon 
the sea for their livelihood, I think it not impro- 
bable that they may have prayed, like the Manx- 
men, for a continuance of the blessings of the sea, 
as meaning its fish, and not, as some have thought, 
as asking the Almighty to send wrecks to their 
coasts. Can any of the correspondents of “ N. & 
Q.” throw more light on this interesting subject ? 
I am not acquainted with any form of prayer said 
to have been used, nor can I assert that the prac- 
tice of praying (supposed, as related to me) for 
wrecks, is other than a myth; as I believe the 
story I have related is a Joe Miller. Any in- 
formation will be thankfully received by Hewat. 


T'read-wheel (2™ S. iii. 336.) — For the want of 
aword or two to Mr. Extacomse’s remarks on 
the tread-wheel, the friends of a man of merit 
may be unmecessarily agitated, and the dwellers 
in No. 19. Great George Street, Westminster, 
astonished even to consternation. I would there- 
fore suggest that after “the late Mr. Cubitt” be 
added “ now Sir William,” since the present name 
extinguishes the late or Jast, and the ends of 
justice will be answered. TREAD-WELL. 


Ehrenbreitstein (2™ §. iii. 388.) — In Tomble- 
son's Views of the Rhine it is stated, and the state- 
ment agrees with the old German works on the 
Rhine, that this famous fortress was once named 
Irmstein; then it was called Hermanastein, after 








the Archbishop of Treves, Hermann Hillin, who 
| rebuilt it in 1153. But “in 1160, the works 
| being completed on a more extensive scale, the 
| Archbishop, on account of their noble breadth 
and spaciousness, gave them the name of ‘ Ehren- 
| breitstein,’ or the ‘ Broad Stone of Honour.’” The 
| Rheinischer Antiquarius, however, gives an ac- 
| count somewhat different, stating that Archbishop 
| Hillin called it at first Ehrenbreitstein, but after- 
wards from his own first name, Hermannstein: ° 


“ Anfanglich nante dieser Erzbischof solches Schloss, 
wegen seines breiten und geriiumlichen Umfangs, Ehren- 
breitstein, hernach aber nach seinem Vornamen, Hermann- 
stein.” 

There still seems some doubt about the name, 

for the same old authority states that the castle 
| was also called Erenberti Saxum, which he gives as 
the Latin for Ehrenbreitstein. But whothis Eren- 
bert was he omits to inform his readers. F.C. H. 


Letter and Verses by Garrick (2™ §. iii. 383.) 
— It is a mistake to call this letter, and its ac- 
companying verses, “ inedited.” Both are printed 
in Richard Ryan's Dramatic Table Talk, vol. i. 
| p. 248. (1825.) Rosert S. Satmon, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Curse in Westminster Hall (2™ S. iii. 370.)— 
The Primate and thirteen bishops were present — 


“ revested and apparelled in Pontificalibus, with tapers 
according to the manner; the sentence of Excommuni- 
cation was pronounced against all transgressors of the 
liberties of the Church and of the ancient liberties and 
customs of the realm... . . In the end they threw away 
their extinct and smoking tapers, saying, ‘So let them 
be extinguished and sink into the pit of hell which run 
into the dangers of this Sentence.’” — Holinshed, ii. 
pp. 428-9. 





Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


Macaulay's Ruins of London (2™ §. iii. 397.) — 
Dr. Doran bas certainly proved, from a letter 
dated Nov. 5, 1774, that to Walpole belongs the 
credit of having first sketched the ruins of London, 
and, consequently, that Macaulay cannot claim the 
idea as his own. The historian Gibbon, in the 
25th chapter of his celebrated history, has also 
imagined the civilised New Zealander, and as this 
portion of the Decline and Fall was published in 
1781, sixteen years before Walpole died, he can 
surely claim the idea as his own. 

* If in the neighbourhood of the commercial and literary 
town of Glasgow a race of cannibals has really existed, 
we may contemplate in the period of the Scottish history 
the opposite extremes of savage and civilised life. Such 
reflections tend to enlarge the circle of our ideas, and to 
encourage the pleasing hope that New Zealand may produce 
in some future age the Hume of the Southern Hemisphere.” 

P. §. 

Partick. 

“ Thatch, as wet as” (2™ §. iii. 383.) — Thatch 
is always thoroughly soaked before it is applied to 
a building or rick. Hence the phrase. P. RB. 
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Forms of Prayer (2™ §. iii. 393.) —I think 
with others of your contributors on this subject, 
that it would be a very desirable thing that a list 

of “these pious effusions” (to use Dr. Niblock’s 
expression in his letter to the Gents. Mag. on the 
same subject) “of the Parkers, Grindalls, Whit- 
gifts, ‘Tillotsons, and Seckers, of our Church, 
which, there is no doubt, have wafted a praying 
Nation's petitions and thanksgivings to the Throne 
of Grace, and brought down blessings on our 
heads,” should, while we have the opportunity, be 
enrolled in the pages of “ N. & Q.,” for although 
originally issued to every parish in the kingdom, 
they are continually vanishing from observation. 
I trust, therefore, notices on the subject will not 
fall off : a large number have already been noticed; 
but beyond a doubt there are many more which 
are not contained in the lists already given. Dr. 
Niblock mentions many in the Gent's. Mag.; but 
as he only mentions the years in which they were 
published, it only makes us wish that more de- 
tailed notice of them was attainable. Nowhere does 
there appear to be a perfect collection, not even at 
Lambeth. From 1690 to 1740, very few have 
been enumerated in “ N.& Q.;” and yet, according 
to Dr. N., those fifty years were quite as prolific 
in them as any others. Another large hiatus is 
from 1740 to 1746, and again the earlier years of 
Geo. ILL’s reign. Can any correspondent inform 
me of the possessor of Dr. Niblock’s collection, 

mentioned as sold by Straker, in 1* §, ix. = ? 
H. T. 


Ancient Tenure (2™ S. iii. 388.) — The Brace- 
lettus is, according to Covel, “a hound or beagle 
of the smaller and slower kind.” (Pat. 1 Ric. 2 
p.2.m. 21.) The word is evidently a diminutive 
of Bracetus, and this of Braco. Our old word 
Brach preserves the root. Deymerettus is perhaps 
another form of Deynectus, of which Beckwith, in 
his edition of Blount, p. 114., says : 

“ The monstrous word Deynectox [unam mensam Dey- 
nectorum canum ] is the creation of Blount’s scribe either 
for Harectoram, and then means Harriers, or Heymec- 
torum, Terriers.” 

I am disposed to think that Deymerettus is a 
misprinted diminutive of Damarius, a buckhound, 
which is a word of probably common occurrence, 
though I am just now unprovided with an au- 
thority for its use. H. G, H. 

Gray’s Inn. 


The Rainbow (2™ §. iii. 226. 279.) —I used to 
be told when a child, that if I could reach the 
spot where the limb of the rainbow touched the 
earth, upon digging there I should find a pot of 
money. Joun Pavin Pacis. 

Haverfordwest. 


Raining Cats and Dogs (2™ S. iii. 328.) — This 
saying is derived, not from willow catkins, but 





from the French word catadoupe, a waterfall ; 
cats and dogs being the nearest approach which 
John Bull can find for the expression. 

. W. Rs., MA. 


Miscellaneaus, 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Matzer's Eowrw axp Ewa. at Ponstale. 1849. 
Gaeenwoon's Hotpenness. Vv 
*<* pony: stating pone a ase price, carriage free, to be 


to Messas. Bert. & Daror, Publishers of “NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 136, Fleet Street. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 

Odd Volumes or parts of the Monrury Minor. 
Taeararcat Iveuisrron ano Barrisa Srace, 
Orv Bitts or rue Ricnumonn Tuearne, 


Wanted by Jr. J. Thorpe, 6. Cheapside. 


Tave anp Imeantiat Recatiron concennrne tus Aumy's Pagsenva- 
tron ov Tus Kino. Any Reprint. 

Tave Nanaative or rue Cacses ov rue Lorn Genenat Caomwett's 
Avxorn anv Inorenation acainst Lisvrenant Cotonen Geonos 
Jover. Any Reprint. 

Curonitcie or tae Densysaine Biers. About 1745. 


Wanted by Matthew Ingle Joyce, Blackfordby, Ashby de la Zouch. 


An imperfect or poor copy of the folio Eworssa Brete or Tavennen, 
1551. Containing either the last few ieaves or the beginning. 


Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 17. Sutton Place, Lower Clapton. 


Woarre's Ernemenis ron 1781. 1834. 1836, 
Wanted by Edward Brookshaw, 5. Stockbridge Terrace, Pimlico. 8.W. 


Fosten’s Baoapmeap Lecrvunes. First Series. Octavo Edition, in 
boards. 

Inouts’s Ramanes rw tre Foorsrers or Don Qvrxore. 

Wiuyrer Hamusron’s Lire oF Er. 

Cavetana. 1 Vol. 12mo. 


Wanted by Rev. A. B. Grosart, ist Manse, Kinross, N. B. 


Rotices ta Correspanvents, 


Owing to the number of Rerres to Mrxon Qventes waiting for in- 
sertion, and our desire to include them in_the present volume, which is 
now approaching completion, we are compelled to postpone until next w eek 
several valuable articles which are in type, and our usual Norss on 

OOK 8. 


We propose next week to report the prices produced by the more in- 
teresting articles in the great sale of Shakspearian books at Messrs. 
Sotheby & Wilkinson's, and ome of the copyrights of the late Mr. Colburn, 
sold by Southgate & Barret 
May,“ 1657,"" should be “ 1957.” 

Inquirer. For some ac mH of the Martello, or more correctly Mor- 
tella Towers, sce our Ist S. ii. 110.173. Consult also Zhe Penny Cyclo., 


art. Marretio, and Hasse te s Journey round the Coast of Kent, 8vo., 
Isis. 


Joan Leron. 


A Yours Booxwornm. No more than Vol. I. of Duke's Essays, Pro- 
lusiones Historic, was ever published. The price of Milton's History 
of Britain, small ito., depends upon its condition. 

T. B. De Hibernia et Antiquitatibus ejus Disquisitiones, 1654, by Sir 
James Ware, is rare ; but from the sale catalogues consulted by Low: ndes, 
it appears not to have fetched a high price. 

(Queries as to the value ot books are very difficult to answer ; so much 
depends upon the edition and condition of the works inquired after. 


W.L. 


P. P. will find numerous records of the cnttenee of the Curfew by a 
reference to the Generar Inpex to our Ist Seri 


Cray. Jluntingdonshire has not yet found an historian. 


“ Norges avo Queares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowrury Paarts. ¢ subscription for Stamre Corres for 
Sex Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half- 
yearly Ixvex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by "ost Office Order in 
favour of Messus. Bett anp Darpy , 186. fr get Sraeet, E.C.; to w 
also all Comm onications ror tux Eprron should be addressed. 





ssrs. 


burn, 


Mor- 
yclo., 
, 8VO., 


Pro- 


whom 








